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FOLK POETRY AND FOLK CRITICISM, 


As Illustrated by Cincinnati Children in Their Singing Games and in 
Their Thoughts about These Games. 


BY JEAN OLIVE HECK. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Children’s singing games are now recognized as survivals of folk poetry. 
Among students of primitive literature, such scholars as Professor 
Child! and Professor Gummere? note this relationship in unmistakable 
terms. Mr. Newell,? Mrs. Gomme‘ and others who have specialized in the 
more restricted field of children’s games, suggest ballad-origins for many 
of these games. In his study of the dramatic element in the popular 
ballad Professor George Morey Miller® summarizes the resemblances 
which indicate this identity of origin between folk poetry and singing- 
games in use today among children. The present investigation assumes 
such a kinship, and seeks through a study of the latter form to arrive 
at a more intimate knowledge of the conditions under which the earlier 
form was probably produced. 

In making this roundabout study of primitive oral criticism, two 
possible sourcés of error present themselves, one depending upon our inter- 
pretation of the hypothesis and one upon our method of gathering material. 

In the first place, we may lay undue emphasis upon the similarity 
between the tastes of the child and the tastes of society in the stage of its 
development during which oral literature was dominant. Modern children 
are not, in all respects, representative of folk conditions.The philogenetic 
theory of psychology, according to which the individual retraces the 
history of the race, cannot extend itself to that individual’s intercourse 
with other members of the race, since the child is surrounded by beings 


1 English and Scottish Popular Ballads. 11 p. 346. 
2? Old English Ballads XXX, N. 2. 
3 Games and Songs, pp. 9—12. 
4 Traditional Games, I, p. 256. 
5 The Dramatic Element in the Popular Ballad, pp. 26—3z2. 
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representative of a more advanced stage in civilization, while the folk- 
society which originated the ballad literature knew no civilization other 
than its own. As a result, in comparison with the folk, modern children 
are highly sophisticated. This would be an insurmountable objection to 
the present plan of study, if this sophistication were more than a veneering, 
if it extended inward to so vital a matter as literary preferences. It 
is an established fact, however, that children do differ from their elders 
in the kind of literature which appeals to them most deeply. Since they 
enjoy a class of poetry discarded by their elders, and since, in many 
instances, that form has been identified with old songs which pleased 
their remote ancestors, the inference is plain that the literary tastes of 
children correspond more closely than those of their parents to the tastes 
of the remote ancestors who originated such songs. Furthermore, since 
the demands of nineteenth century children are satisfied by the dance 
song which satisfied the earlier folk, if we are able to ascertain at first 
hand what these childish demands may be, and which of these demands 
are uppermost, we shall be one step nearer an understanding of the 
primitive needs which originally made a place for the ballad. 

In other words, just as the zoologist, on finding a jaw bone and some 
vertebrae of great age and unusual shape, assumes the former existence 
of a species of extinct mammals hitherto unknown, so we assume the 
existence of an unformulated mass of oral criticism contemporary with 
oral literature, growing out of that literature and reacting upon that 
literature as definitely as the magazine review grows out of and reacts 
upon ‘‘the six best sellers.’’ Moreover, just as the zoologist, with the jaw 
bone and vertebrae upon the table before him, adds to the fragments 
his knowledge of living mammals and reconstructs the type which might 
have found such a framework convenient, so we propose to bring to 
light as much criticism of oral literature as we are able to discover, and 
to reconstruct the type of criticism most appropriate to folk poetry. 

The second error against which we must guard ourselves is an arti- 
ficial method in seeking the children’s criticism, a method likely to force 
results more in accordance with mature ways of thinking than with those 
of the child. Children are such obliging little creatures that they scan our 
faces and weight our accents and try to read our minds, if haply they 
may discover our thoughts and echo them back to our satisfaction. I felt 
this innocent inquisition more than once in the course of my investigation, 
but I was proof against it and remained absolutely non-committal, 
because I did not know what I wanted. To make this plain, it will be 
necessary to relate the steps which led me to undertake a study of 
children’s criticism of their singing games, and, in this way, I can best 
give an account of my methods of investigation. 

During the second semester of the college year 1906—7 I studied 
‘The Popular Ballad” under the direction of Professor Miller. Each 
member of the class was expected to prepare a thirty-minute theme on 
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some related topic of his own choosing. Among Professor Miller’s lectures 
the most interesting to me had been the one in which he discussed 
“The Traditional Singing Games of Children and Young People as 
Parallels to the Ballad.” Therefore I signified my wish to write upon 
children’s singing-games. Professor Miller gave his consent, but sugges- 
ted that since the subject as a whole had been very thoroughly worked 
over, as far as origins and classifications were concerned, I ought to 
confine myself, to some one phase for critical study. Accordingly, since 
all my previous attempts at criticism had dealt with novels and since I 
had been more successful in criticizing the handling of character than 
that of either plot or setting, I decided to choose as my topic for class 
discussion, ‘“The Character Element in Children’s Singing-Games.”’ 

With the object of discovering this assumed character-interest, I 
painstakingly read and classified Newell’s collection of American 
Singing-Games, Alice B. Gomme’s “English Singing Games’’ and the 
Children’s Section of Chambers’ ‘‘Scottish Rhymes.’ I found characters 
plentiful; but to my disappointment they were shadowy personages 
that could only, by a close scrutiny of their actions and a lively stretch 
of the imagination, be labeled knavish, brutal, amorous or prosaically 
capable and industrious. 

Having announced as my subject, ‘“The Characters in Children’s 
Games” I felt the urgent need of obtaining some more pretentious 
results, so I formed a new working hypothesis, as follows: — No very 
definite characteristics can be perpetuated in the wording of these songs, 
because many children take each part at different times. Therefore, the 
character is a composite photograph of childish ideals, and is correspond- 
ingly difficult to interpret in any narrow individualistic sense. Each 
child, however, must interpret ‘‘Old Kramer” and “Lazy Mary”’ accord- 
ing to his own personal experience and ideals. Therefore, by asking 
individual children ‘“‘Which of the people in the singing-games do you 
like best, and why ?’’ I shall get at the importance of character at last. 
The outcome of this test was most humiliating. I discovered that my 
own interest in individual characteristics placed me hopelessly in the 
minority. To the child, the importance of character is very near zero. 

In a would-be off-hand manner, I propounded my question to some 
twenty children of our neighborhood who know me well and are, for 
that reason, indulgent; — ‘These pretty days, you’re playing ‘Old 
Kramer’ and ‘Lazy Mary,’ aren’t you? And ‘The Farmer in the Dell’ 
and — let me see, what are some of the others ?”’ 

The children eagerly and vociferously suggested the old favorites. 
I jotted down the names and proceeded to catechise more minutely. 
“Well, now, which of the people in these games do you like best ?”’ 

The answer was round puzzled eyes in blank astonished faces. 
Evidently, it had never before occured to most of these youngsters that 
people are a component part of children’s games. 


1* 
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To relieve the awkward silence, I hastily swallowed my theory and 
modified my question; ‘I mean, which of the games do you like best ?” 
Immediately the children were all friendly eagerness again. We spent 
an enjoyable half hour in exchanging opinions about the good and bad 
points of some fifteen singing-games. 

That half hour convinced me that I had at last struck a promising 
vein. Since children’s singing-games are surviving representatives of the 
most elemental and universally human kind of literature, it seemed 
logical to infer that off-hand unpremeditated criticism of these games 
by the players themselves would belong to a similarly elemental, un- 
spoiled and universal kind of criticism. Before the end of May I had 
secured in support of this theory the testimony of three hundred and 
forty eight school children of Cincinnati. 

Through the kindness of the principals, Mr, Brooks, Mr. Hauer and 
Mr. Schiedemantel, I had the pleasure of visiting third, fourth and fifth 
grade rooms in the Avondale, Sixth District, and Warner Street Schools, 
and interviewing the folk concerning their literature. Owing to the 
universal interest of my topic for research I was invariably received with 
enthusiasm, especially in the room where I interrupted a test. 

After the introduction and exchange of greetings customary in public 
schools, I told the children that I wanted to find out about the songs they 
sang when they were playing games— not the songs that they learned at 
school from their teachers but the ones that they learned from other 
children out-of-doors. Hands flew up promptly and I checked off in quick 
succession the well known ‘“‘London Bridge,”’ “Blue Bird,” etc. In several 
cases at the teacher’s suggestion, a number of children went to the plat- 
form and played for me games with which I was not acquainted. In this 
way, the children soon called to mind a large mass of their literature. 
When they had suggested all the singing games that occurred to them, 
I asked them to write answers to the following questions, which were 
generally written on the board. 

1. “Which of these games do you like best ?”’ 
2. ““Why do you like that game best ?”’ 

The deciphering and sifting of the information thus gathered afforded 
me much amusement. I classified the children’s answers to the second 
question, as follows: — 


Misunderstandings of question ... 13 
Unappreciative ..... paedbasaved 2 
PPT cic nccevensscvescane 29 
PEE ik cecistdesriaeseees 47 
DEE. nccndevsSicecaceewe 13 
Te \cernonadsdeobunwened 33 
Dl citckentssencdensauubes 47 
ic dcsesvwcinccccnmenans 154 





Total 338 
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These results indicated some difference of opinion among the children 
and no very strong tendency to fall into a groove suggested by my 
questions. My original hope, as a student of literature, had been to gain 
more light upon the characters, the words, the meaning of the games, 
but I had been compelled to cast this line of inquiry aside. Then I had 
asked a very general question and had received answers of several 
varieties, general or specific according to the temper and mood of the 
writer, yet seeming to group themselves in such a way as to suggest some 
canons of childish taste which I wished to ascertain more fully by further 
investigation. 

This year, I have enlarged my field of study. Through the kindness of 
Superintendent Dyer and Archbishop Moeller, I was granted permission 
to visit public and parochial schools throughout the city. I still confined 
my attention to Third, Fourth and Fifth grades because the children in 
these classes are old enough to write with ease and intelligence but not 
yet old enough to discard their singing games or to be very self-conscious 
about them. Accordingly I visited these grades in twenty-four schools, 
trying to spend most of my time in crowded districts, as I found that 
more songs were known in such localities than in suburban neighborhoods. 
The schools visited are as follows: — 


A. Pusiic SCHOOLS. 


1. Avondale — Reading Road and Rockdale Ave. 
2. S. P. Chase- Chase and Apple, Cumminsville. 
3. Clifton — Clifton & Mc Alpin Ave. 
4. Guilford — Sycamore south of Fifth Street. 
5. Harrison — Steiner and Hartman Ave. 
6. Jackson — Fifth near Mound St. 
7. Sherman — Eighth East of Mound. 
8. Webster — Findlay near Breman. 
g. Westwood — Harrison and Montana. 
10. Whittier — Osage and Woodlawn Ave. Price Hill. 
11. Fifth District — Third between Elm and Plum. 


. Sixth District — Elm and Odeon. 

. Tenth District — Elm and Canal. 

. Twelfth District — Eighth and Donnersberger. 

. Twentieth District — Findlay, West of John. 

. Twenty-third District — Vine and University Ave. 
. Thirtieth District — Warner and Guy. 


eH 4H Se He He eH 
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B. PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS. 
1. St. Catherine’s — Wunder Ave. Westwood. 


2. St. Francis — Liberty & Vine. 
. St. John the Baptist — Green & Elder. 
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4. St. Joseph’s — Linn & Laurel. 

5. St. Patrick’s — Cherry, north of Blue Rock, Northside. 
6. St. Peter’s — (Springer Institute) Eighth & Plum. 

7. St. Xavier’s — Sycamore, south of Sixth. 


In the course of my investigations this year, I made two slight changes 
in my method of gathering material. At the suggestion of a Clifton 
teacher, commended by her principal for her success with third grade 
children, I turned my questions into a story, thus: ‘“‘Suppose you were 
out in the school-yard and had been playing one of these games that 
you've been telling me about, and suppose somebody said, ‘Let’s play 
another game. What would you like to play?’ Write down the name of 
the one you would choose.’’ Here, I paused while the children wrote their 
answers. Then I resumed; ‘““Now, suppose somebody said, ‘Oh, why do 
you want to play that game ?’ What would you say ?”’ This sugar-coating 
of the questions had no noticeable effect on the quality of the answers, 
but the younger children responded to the questions more promptly 
when given in this form. The imagined situation seems to me analogous 
to that under which primitive criticism of the ballads might have been 
called forth. The other alteration was purely mechanical, but had the same 
aim and result, economy of time. After asking my second question, I 
waited as usual until I saw the children busily writing their answers. 
Then, if I found myself hurried, I sometimes asked the teacher to collect 
the papers at the end of five minutes and send them to the principal’s 
office, while I went and interviewed another room. Although this change 
made it possible for me to visit more rooms in an afternoon than I could 
reach according to the original plan, I believe that it was in a few cases 
a mistake. In one room, almost all the children extolled their favorite 
games because it was “‘exercise.’’ Another room is similarly unanimous 
in its vote for ‘“Lazy Mary” because “‘it tells us that we should not be 
lazy.’ Both of these answers occur individually in several other rooms 
where I was present during the whole period of writing, but the uni- 
formity of answers in these two rooms makes me doubt their sincerity. 
On the other hand, in some cases where I have collected the papers 
myself, I have seen the same answer given by pupils in differents parts 
of the room, who could not have discussed the matter after I had asked 
the question. In such cases, I could only account for the similarity by 
supposing that my hypothetical case was true, that arguments as to the 
relative merits of various games frequently occured in the school yard, 
and that some critic had won followers by his impromptu acuteness. 
Beyond the cases mentioned, I observed no alteration in the character 
of the results obtained after my change of method. 

My preliminary investigation had given me some hints, of course, as 
to what the results of further investigation might be. However, when I had 
finished visiting schools this year and began to classify the results, 
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I found that the wider field of research had produced many answers 
which could not be placed in my original categories. These will be taken 
up in their proper place, but in the meantime a comparison may be made 
between the number of papers having the same general idea in the set 
collected during 1907 and in that collected during 1908: 


1907 1908 
Misunderstanding ... 13 40 
Unapprecative...... 2 IIo 
PO ccendes 29 131 
Not specific ........ 47 669 
eo eee 13 61 
EE Gaiécunvewnd 33 210 
NS. dues kacwas 47 311 
SR cxnaedidadnds 54 1094 


In the second investigation, although I knew approximately what 
elements of the singing game the children would be likely to emphasize, 
the relative proportions of these elements to the whole mass of material 
are not greater than in the original investigation, which was entered upon 
blindly. This would not have been possible, had I indicated my ideas of 
the games to the children. The figures prove my impartial attitude in 
stating my questions. The categories given above have been divided into 
many sub-classes, and representatives of many more distinct classes than 
those here listed have been found in every room. Even such a wholesale 
classification as the above, however, indicates that any influence which 
I may have exerted over the children’s answers, must have been mani- 
foldly self-contradictory. Therefore, I believe my method has been as 
good as any method that may be suggested for securing the natural, 
unpremeditated, spontaneous attitude of the children toward their 
games. " 

Thus far, I have been trying to set forth in a clear form, the conditions 
under which my investigation was made, its aim and method. I shall 
divide the remainder of my report into two parts as follows: 

1. Folk Poetry. Versions of children’s singing games current in Cin- 
cinnati. . 

2. Folk Criticism. Reasons given by the children for their preferences 
among the singing games. 


FOLK POETRY. 


The following versions of Cincinnati singing games were dictated to 
me by the children themselves. In each case I have given the name of 
the school where I asked for the complete song, as other versions are 
doubtless current in other quarters of the city. Most of the very familiar 
games appear in the Fifth District version, as the Fifth District is in the 
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midst of a very thick population, and the children there are especially 
versed in their oral literature. At the Fifth District, after interviews 
with the children by rooms, I summoned to the principal’s office three 
specialists — Rilla Doyle, Felici Sabatina and Kuno Buchholz. Although 
there were several courteous differences of opinion among them as to 
the exact wording here and there, they finally agreed upon the form here 
presented. In all other schools, the version was submitted to a whole 
room at atime, and was subject to correction from all the children in 
that room, while being dictated. 

I have adopted Newell’s classification as given in his ‘‘Games and 
Songs of American Children,’ published in 1883. A comparison of the 
songs as here given with the same songs in Newell’s version reveals, ina 
striking way, the variation possible in the field of oral literature. 


LOvE GAMES. 
i. “There came a knight, a knight of Spain’”’ 


was mentioned by one little girl at St. John’s who could tell how to 
play the game but did not know the rest of the words. Compare Newell, 


pp. 41 —42. 
2. There came a Jew (duck, duke) ariding 
Riding, riding 
There came a Jew ariding, 
He, hi, ho! 
What are you riding here for, 
Here for, here for ? 
What are you riding here for, 
He, hi, ho! 
Riding here to get married, etc. 
Why don’t you marry us, etc. 
You're all too dirty and greasy, etc. 


We're just as good as you are, etc. 


(The Jew picks out one of them, and the two march forward again.) 


Now came two Jews ariding, etc. 


Thirtieth District. 
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Variant for first verse. 


(t.) Here we come from London, 
London, London, 


Here we come from London, 
He, hi, ho! 


Twelfth District. 


Compare Newell, p. 42. 


3. I will give you six gold pins, 
To decorate house that you live in. 
O Mary, won’t you come, 
Mary, won’t you come, 
Mary, won’t you come with me? 


I will give you a nigger waiter 
That will take you to the-ay-ter. 
O Mary, won’t you come, etc. 


I will give you the keys of heaven, 
To count the angels ‘leven by ‘leven, etc. 


I will give you a golden carriage, 
To ride to church and then get married, etc. 
St. John’s. 
Compare Newell, p. 52. 


4. There came an old lady from Germany, 
From Germany, from Germany, 
There came and old lady from Germany, 
- With all her children around her. 


One can knit, one can sew, 
One can make a pretty white bow, 
So please take one of my daughters. 


They’re all too dirty and ragged, 
Ragged, ragged, 

They’re all too dirty and ragged, 
For your handsome mud-tie. 


They’re just as good as you are, 
As you are, as you are, 
They’re just as good as you are, 
For your handsome mud-tie. 
Fifth District. 
Compare Newell, pp. 49 and 56. 
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In Sedamsville, some of the children sing, “There came an old lady 
from Barbary,” and the rest without variation from the above version. 


5. As I went up yonder hill, 
Yonder hill, yonder hill, 
As I went up yonder hill, 
Cold, frosty morning. 


There I met my dear old lover, 
Dear old lover, dear old lover, 

There I met my dear old lover, 
Cold, frosty morning. 


What do you think he gave to me, 
Gave to me, gave to me? 

What do you think he gave to me, 
Cold, frosty morning ? 


He gave me a pair of gloves, 
Pair of gloves, etc. 


He gave me a silver ring, 
Silver ring, etc. 


Twelfth District. 


This song is not included in Newell’s collection, but ‘Cold and frosty 
morning’’ forms the refrain of the song on page 224 of his ‘“Games and 


” 


Songs. 


6. Girls, will you come in and live with us? 


Girls, will you come in and live with us? 


Girls, will you come in and live with us? 


Chorus: You bet we will. 
You bet we will. 


Into the water you'll skip with us, etc. 


Chorus: You bet we will, etc. 


We'll do this and you'll do that, 
We will strive to teach you how to dive. 

You need not fear for we are here, 
Your lives to save. 


Springer Institute. 
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Four of the fourth grade children at Springer Institute were familiar 
with this game which is a dialogue, in which the boys take hands and 
advance toward the girls during the verses, and the girls advance toward 
the boys during the chorus. The children said that one of the girls on 
their street had “‘made it up for a show” which they had given during 
the preceding summer. 


HISTORIES. 


We come to see Miss Jennia Jones, 
Jennia Jones, Jennia Jones, 

We come to see Miss Jennia Jones, 
He, hi, ho! 


Miss Jennia Jones is washing, 
Washing, washing, 

Miss Jennia Jones is washing, 
He. hi, ho! 


We come to see Miss Jennia Jones, 
Jennia Jones, Jennia Jones, 

We come to see Miss Jennia Jones, 
He, hi, ho! 


Miss Jennia Jones is ironing, etc. 


(In answer to repeated requests to see Miss Jones the news is developed 
that she is going out, that she is ill, that she is worse, and finally that 
she is dead.) 





What shall we bury her with, 
Bury her with, bury her with, 

What shall we bury her with, 
He, hi, ho! 


Bury her with yellow, 
Yellow, yellow, 

Bury her with yellow, 
He, hi, ho! 


Yellow is for dagoes, 
Dagoes, dagoes, 
Yellow is for dagoes, 

He, hi, ho! 


Bury her with green, etc. 
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Green is for Irish, etc. 
Bury her with white, etc. 
White is for ghosts. 


(This is the cue for Miss Jennia Jones to rush out upon her persistent 
guests.) 
Fifth District. 


Compare Newell, p. 63. 


8. Rosy beans and morning glories, 
For you or I or nobody knows; 

Rosy beans and morning glories, 
For you or I or nobody knows. 


I went up stairs to pick up a pin, 
I asked if Mrs. Jenny is in, 

She neither was in, she neither was out, 
But up in the garret a-hopping about. 


Down she came as white as milk, 
Her bosom, her bosom as white as snow; 
She pulled off her gloves, she showed us a ring, 
Tomorrow, tomorrow the wedding begins. 


My old man is a good old man, 
He washes his face in the frying pan, 
He combs his hair with the leg of a chair, 


Hurrah, hurrah for my old man. 
Fifth District. 


Compare Newell page 67 where the third verse appears as a sequel to 
“Little Sally Waters,” or ‘Uncle John.” 


9. Version A. 


Little Sally Walker, 

Sits in a saucer, 
Rise, Sally, rise, 

Wipe your weeping eyes, 
Fly to the East, 

Fly to the West, 
Fly to the one you love the best. 

Fifth District. 
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Version PB. 


Little Sally Walker, 
Sitting in the sun, 
Crying and weeping 
For another one. 
Wipe, Sally, wipe, Sally, 
Wipe away your tears. 
Fly to the East, 
Fly to the West, 
Fly to the one that you love best. 
Fifth District. 
Compare Newell, p. 67. 


10. Green, gravel, green gravel, 
How green the grass grows! 
I sent you a letter 
To turn back your nose. 


This is not a ring game, as in Newell’s collection, page 71. The children 
march single file and at the end of the verse, the leader calls out, ‘‘Mary, 
turn around.” Mary, turns and trys to march backward, while the stanza 
is sung again. At the end of the second rendition. Sarah is commanded 
to turn around, and so the game proceeds until all are marching backward 
or until some catastrophe has occurred. 


33. Uncle John is sick in bed, 
What shall we send him ? 
Three good kisses, three good wishes 
And a slice of ginger bread. 
Who shall we send it by? 
- By the governor’s daughter. 
Take her by her pretty white hand, 
And lead her ’cross the water. 
Fifth District. 
Compare Newell, p. 72. 


£2. Walter, Walter, wine-flower, 
Growing up so high, 
We are all young ladies, 
And expect to die. 


But ’cept Mrs. Millie, 
She’s the fairest flower. 
She is sick and she will die, 
That will make poor Walter cry. 
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Walter, Walter, do not cry, 
She will love you by and by. 


Dressed in white and dressed in yellow, 
That’s a sign he is your fellow. 


Dressed in white and dressed in blue, 
That’s a sign he'll marry you. 


Dressed in white and dressed in pink, 
That’s a sign he’ll never stink. 
Fifth District. 
Compare Newell, pp. 68 and 98. 


PLAYING AT WORK. 


13. ‘‘Oats, Peas, Beans and Barley Grows,” is most familiar in Cin- 
cinnati as ‘““Rosy Beans and Morning Glories,’ although Mr. Schiels, 
the principal of the Twenty-third District School, knew it in boyhood, 
with its opening line as follows: —. ‘“Where old sweet peas and barley 
grows.” In Westwood, the version closely follows that given by Newell 
in his ““Games and Songs,” page 81. The version best known down town 
is given as number eight, among the ‘Histories,’ because the work 
element has been lost and the ballad-history substituted, together with 
a touch of humor and satire in the final stanza. 


14. Version A. 
Cocoa, through the morning, 
Here comes the farmer with his little wife. 
He reads the Bible. 
I read the news. 
Cocoa, cross the morning. 
Springer Institute. 
Version B. 


Cold, cold, cold, frosty morning, 
Here comes the farmer with his jug of cider. 
You do the reaping. - 
I'll do the binding. 
I’ve lost my true love and don’t know where to find him. 


Jackson School. 


Version B. is supplied by a teacher at the Jackson School and connects 
the song with the one which Newell quotes in his ‘“Games and Songs,”’ 


page 84. 
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15. All around the mulberry bush, 
The mulberry bush, the mulberry bush, 
All around the mulberry bush, 
So early in the morning. 


This is the way we wash our clothes, 

We wash our clothes, we wash our clothes, 
‘This is the way we wash our clothes, 

So early in the morning. 


‘This is the way we wring our clothes, etc. 
This is the way we hang our clothes, etc. 
This is the way we iron our clothes, etc. 
This is the way we sweep our floor, etc. 
This is the way we scrub our floor, etc. 


This is the way we go to church, etc. 
Fifth District. 
Compare Newell, page 86. 


16. As Iwasa baby, a baby was I. 
And this way and this way and this way went I. 


As I was a boy, a boy was I. 
And this way, and this way and this way went I. 


As I was a man, a man was I. 
And this way and this way and this way went I. 
Fifth District. 
Compare Newell Page 88. This can be lengthened as much as the 
players like, by substituting ‘“Teacher,” ‘“Preacher,’’ “‘Soldier’’ and 


other nouns for ‘“‘Baby,” “Boy” and ‘‘Man,”’ but in Cincinnati, it is usually 
begun by imitating ages, instead of occupations. 


17. Version A. 


Draw buckets of water, 
Susie and her father, 
One bucket full, 
Two buckets full, 
Let the old lady under. 


St. Xavier’s. 
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Version B. 
Pump, pump the water, 
For the farmer’s daughter, 
One bucket full, 
Two buckets full, 


Let the old lady under. 
St. Patrick’s. 


Verston C. 
Draw a bucket of water, 
From the farmer’s dell, 
One berry bush, 
Two berry bush, 
Let the old lady get under. 
Harrison School. 


Compare Newell, page go. 


18. Building a castle, 
(Tra-la-la-la-la-la-la) 

Building a castle, 
(Tra-la-la-la-la-la-la). 


We want some workmen, etc. 
Who do you want, etc. 
Helen Jones, etc. 

What will you give her, etc. 
A long string of pearls, etc. 
Then, you can have her, etc. 


The same dialogue is repeated as each child is chosen from the original 
circle, until all the children have been taken away and formed into a new 


circle. 
Sherman School. 


19. This is the way we eat our breakfast, 
Eat our breakfast, eat our breakfast, 
This is the way we eat our breakfast, 
So early in the morning. 


Chorus: John, John, I'll tell your daddy, 
John, John, I'll tell your daddy, 
John, John, I'll tell your daddy, 
So early in the morning. 
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This is the way we wash our face, etc. 
This is the way we march to school, etc. 
This is the way we eat our dinner, etc. 


This is the way we read our lessons, etc. 


St. Xavier’s. 


20. Black snake is bitting me, 
I'll pay five dollars to get out of here. 


My Mamma’s meat is burning, 
I'll pay five dollars to get out of here. 


I lost my Mamma’s golden ring, 
Pay five dollars to get out of here. 


My Mamma’s bread is burning, 
Pay five dollars to get out of here. 


My Maimma’s calling me, 
Don’t care. Can’t get out of here. 


My hat’s gone and I’m going too. 
Don’t care. Can’t get out of here. 


This door locked and that door shut. 
Don’t care, can’t get out of here. 
Fifth District. 
The colored children play this in the same manner as that described by 
Newell for ‘“Here I brew and here I bake.’”’ See “Games and Songs,” 


page go. 


2i. Merry, merry Indian girls, 
Indian girls, Indian girls, 
Merry, merry Indian girls, 
I would like for you to tell me your name. 


Merry, merry Indian boys, 
Indian boys, Indian boys, 

Merry, merry Indian boys, 

Our names are Mary Lee. 
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Will you cook me some soup, 
Me some soup, me some soup, 

Will you cook me some soup, 
Little Indian girl ? 


Yes, yes, Indian boys, 
Indian boys, Indian boys, 
Yes, yes, Indian boys, 
I'll cook you some soup. 


Merry, merry Indian boys 
Indian boys, Indian boys, 
Merry, merry Indian boys 
Here’s your good soup. 
Westwood. 


(This song was supplied by a colored girl.) 


The needle breaks, 
The silent takes, 

The thread goes running through. 
A many a beau 

Have I let go, 
Because I wanted you. 


N 
N 


Springer Institute. 


Compare Newell, page 91. 


HUMOR AND SATIRE. 


23. Lazy Mary, will you get up? 
Will you, will you, will you get up? 
Lazy Mary, will you get up? 
So early in the morning. 


No Mother, I won’t get up, 

I won’t, I won’t, I won’t get up, 
No Mother, I won’t get up, 

So early in the morning. 


What will you give me for my breakfast, 
For my, for my, for my breakfast, 

What will you give me for my breakfast, 
So early in the morning. 
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A cup of coffee and a slice of bread, 
A cup of coffee and a slice of bread, 

A cup of coffee and a slice of bread 
So early in the morning. 


What will you give me for my dinner, etc. 
A roast of cat and a lump of fat, etc. 
What will you give me for my supper, etc. 
A nice young man with rosy cheeks, etc. 


Yes, mother, I will get up etc. 
Sherman School. 
Compare Newell, page 96. 


24. Rain, rain high, and the wind blows cold, 
And the stars are shining two and two, 
And Mrs. Emma said she would die 
For the sake of a fellow with a rosy eye. 


She is handsome, she is pretty, 
She is the belle of New York City, 
She has a lover, one, two, three! 
Please come and tell me who she may be. 


Herbert Atkins said he would have her. 
All the boys are fighting for her. 

Let them fight, forever they want. 
Herbert Atkins has her yet. 


O dear Doctor, can you tell, 

What will make poor Emma well ? 
She is sick an ready to die, 

That will make poor Herbert cry. 


Herbert here and Herbert there, 
Herbert over the waters, 
Herbert has the prettiest girl, 
Mrs. Jardis’ daughter. 
Fifth District. 


Compare Newell, No. 36, page 99. ‘The fourth verse is given as an 


independent game. 











25. 
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Old Kramer was dead 
And laid in his grave 
Laid in his grave, 
Laid in his grave. 
Old Kramer was dead 
And laid in his grave, 
He, hi, ho! 


There grew an old apple tree, 
Over his head, etc. 


The apples were ripe, 
And ready to fall, etc. 


There came an old woman 
A-picking them up, etc. 


Old Kramer got up 
And gave her a kick, etc. 


Warner Street School. 


Compare Newell, page 100. 


26. 


Happy is the miller 
That lives by the mill. 
The mill goes round 
And crys out, “Grab!” 
Westwood School. 


Compare Newell, page 102. 


27. 


Rilla is her first name, 
First name, first name, 
Rilla is her first name, 
Among the little white daisies. 


Doyle is her second name, 
Second name, second name, 

Doyle is her second name, 
Among the little white daisies. 


Ralph is his first name, 
First name, first name, 
Ralph is his first name, 
Among the little white daisies. 
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Thompson is his second name, etc. 
Now poor Ralph is dead and gone, etc. 
Now poor Rilla’s a widow now, etc. 
Twenty-four children at her feet, etc. 


(The widow counts her children and the twenty-fourth chooses the 
next game.) 
Fifth District. 
28. Big head commander, 
Bully Alexander, 
Lost all the sweethearts he had last year. 
Rise upon your feet 
And kiss the first you meet, 
For there’s plenty all around here. 
Ha, ha, ha! 
Fifth District. 
29. Did you feed my chickens ? 
Yes, ma’am. 
Right sure you did ? 
Yes, ma’am. 
Did the hen lay eggs? 
Yes, ma’am. 
Right sure he did? 
Yes, ma’am. 
Did you take it to the cook ? 
Yes, ma’am. 
Right sure you did? 
° Yes, ma’am. 
Did the cook cook it ? 
Yes, ma’am. 
Right sure he did ? 
Yes ma’am. 
Did you feed my cow? 
Yes, ma’am. 
Right sure you did? 
Yes ma’am. 
Did the old cow die? 
Yes, ma’am. 
Right sure he did ? 
Yes, ma’am. 
Did you dig his grave with a silver spade? 
Yes, ma’am. 
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to 
i) 


Right sure you did? 
Yes, ma’am. 

Did you make his shroud with a golden needle ? 
Yes, ma’am. 

Right sure you did? 
Yes, ma’am. 


Chorus: Well, the old cow go sail around, 
The old cow go sail around, 
The old cow go sail around. 
Fifth District. 


This is a bit of lively repartee ending in a merry and musical song, 
popular among the colored children. 


30. Version A. 


Down in the valley where the green grass grows, 
There sat Felici as sweet as a rose, 

And she sang and she sang and she sang so sweet. 
Down came John and kissed her on the cheek. 


O Felici, O Felici, you ought to be ashamed 
To marry a boy instead of a man. 

I’m a boy, I’m a boy, I'll soon be a man. 
I'll work for my living as hard as I can. 


Version B. 


Down in the middle of the dark blue sea, 
There sits Lillie, as bright as a rose, 
And she sings and she sings and she sings so sweet, 
Down comes Helen and kisses her on the cheek. 
St. Xavier's. 
ot. My father and mother was Irish, 
And I was Irish too, 
The pig slept in the parlor 
And he was Irish too. 
- Fifth District. 


Children sing this as they go around the ring, skipping. 


32. Neighbor, neighbor, 
Lend me your’ hatchet. 


Neighbor, neighbor, 
Come and get it. 
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Neighbor, neighbor, 
I’m too lazy. 


Neighbor, neighbor, 
Do without it. 
Harrison school. 
33. O dear mother, pin a rose on me, 
’Cause there’s two girls in the street you see. 
One is blind and the other can’t see. 
O dear mother, pin a rose on me. 
Harrison School. 
, 34. Old Dan Tucker 
Had no supper. 
Suppers’ over, 
Breakfast’s cooking. 
Old Dan Tucker 
Stands a-looking. 
Harrison School. 


This is more elaborate than most of the dances accompanying the 
same games. 


35. Skinny Maring, the barber, 
Shaved his father. 
‘The razor slipped 
And cut his lip. 
Skinny Maring, the barber. 
Twentieth District. 
A ring game played only by the boys. 


36. - See what a pretty little girl I am! 
Many bottles of wine she drank, 
Bottles of wine to make her shine. 
See what a pretty little girl I am! 
St. Joseph’s. 


A little Italian girl had taught this song to the other children in her 
neighborhood. 


FLOWER ORACLES. etc. 


37. Where are you going, little bird ? 
I am going to the woods. 
What’s in the woods, pretty bird ? 
In the woods there’s a tree. 
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What’s in the tree, pretty bird ? 
In the tree, there’s a nest. 
What’s in the nest, pretty bird ? 
In the nest, there’s an egg. 
What’s in the egg, pretty bird ? 
In the egg, there’s a bird. 
What can the little bird do, pretty bird ? 
Sing me a song, O praise the Lord. 
Clifton School. 


This song was learned in Norwood by one little girl, who had taught 
it to her friends. Compare Newell, page III. 


BIRD AND BEAST. 


38. Here goes a blue-bird, through the window 
Through the window, through the window. 
Here goes a blue-bird, through the window, 
Hi-diddlum day (daisy). 


Take a little dance and hop in the corner, 
Take a little dance and hop in the corner, 

Take a little dance and hop in the corner, 
Hi-diddlum day. 


Peep out, Susan, tra la lee la, 
Peep out Susan, tra la lee la, 

Peep out Susan, tra la lee la, 
Hi-diddlum day. 


Run around and catch her, 
tra la lee la, etc. 


Here she comes and I don’t want her, etc. 
Fifth District. 
Compare Newell, page 118. 


HUMAN LIFE. 


39. There came one jolly, jolly sailor boy, 
Just as he did before. 
He spent his money on the drinking of the wine, 
Just as he did before. 
As we go round, and round and round, 
As we go round, and round and round, 
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If there’s any pretty girl 

In the ring you see, 
Just tap her on the back. 


There came two jolly, jolly sailor boys, etc. 


Springer Institute. 
Compare Newell, page 124. 


PLEASURES OF MOTION. 


40. Ring around the Rosy. 
Pocket-full of posy, 
One, two, three! 


Sixth District. 
Compare Newell, page 127. 


4I. The tarmer in the dell, 
The farmer in the dell, 
High-o, the dairy-O! 
The farmer in the dell. 


The farmer takes the wife, etc. 
The wife takes the nurse, etc. 
The nurse takes the child, etc. 


The child takes the dog, etc. 


7 Sherman School. 
Compare Newell, page 129. 


42. Neighbor, neighbor, how art thee? 
I’m all right; how art thee? 
How’s the neighbor next to thee ? 
I don’t know but I'll go see. 
Whittier School. 
Compare Newell, page 130. 


43. Let us dance, Luby, Luby, 
Let us dance, Luby light, 
Let us dance, Luby, Luby, 
All on a Monday (or whatever day of the week it is) 
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Put the right hand out, 
Take it back again, 

Shake your hand a little bit, 
And turn about again. 


Chorus. Let us dance, Luby, Luby, etc. 
Put the left hand out, etc. 
Chorus. Let us dance, etc. 


Put the right foot out, etc. 
Jackson School. 


Compare Newell, page 131. One of the teachers furnished this number. 


44. Go in and out the window, 
Go in and out the window, 
Go in and out the window, 
For I’m engaged today. 


Go forth and face your lover, 
Go forth and face your lover, 

Go forth and face your lover, 
For I’m engaged today. 


I kneel because I love you, etc. 
I measure my love to show you, etc. 


One kiss and then I leave you, etc. 
Sherman School. 
Compare Newell, page 128. 


45. I come to choose you from the rest, 

So give your hand to me. 

Heel and toe and away we go, 
One and two and three. 

We dance it gayly round the ring, 
So gentle and so bright, 

Back into our places go 
And make a bow polite. 


Springer Institute. 
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46. Version A. 


Fling flong florion 
Tissen Tissen torion 
Aver Shaver Sissala 
How is a shower ? 
Wrinkle wrinkle hoop-i-da. 
Tenth District. 


Version B. 


Fling, flaw, florion, 
Issit, tissit, torion. 


1. Katy Slady was a lady, 
How does a shower? 
if. Wiggle, waggle, hoop-i-la. 
Springer Institute. 
47. Version A. 


Mary, go round the sun, 
Mary, go round the moon, 
Mary, go round the mulberry bush, 
On a Sunday afternoon. 
Fifth District. 


Version B. 


Mary, go around the sun, 
Mary, go around the moon, 
Mary, go around the mulberry bush, 
With a yellow coon. 
- Sixth District. 
48. Mary Meyer, 
1. House on fire! 
Send for the engine. 
Chuh, chuh, chuh. 
St. Patrick’s. 
49. Mayflowers, Mayflowers, 
Growing up so high, 
I wisht I was an angel 
And never was to die. 
She can knit and I can sew. 
She can play the organ. 
Overshay, Iveryshay, 
Turn around the other way. 
St. Patrick’s School. 
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Now we dance in merry measure, 
Full of glee and full of pleasure, 
In these happy hours we treasure, 
In the sunshine gay and free. 
St. Xavier’s. 


This song now often played in the school yard, was composed for an 
entertainment given at St. Xavier's. 


51. 


52. 


53: 





5, 2, 3, 4; %, 6 7, S. 


All around the other gate (gait). 
Twentieth District. 


Skip, skop, to the barber shop, 
To buy a stick of candy. 
One for you 
And one for me 
And one for Sister Annie. 
Twentieth District. 


Version A. 


Twist, tobacco, tight, tight, tight. 
Untwist tobacco. 
Guilford School. 


Version B. 


Twist the bucket, tie, tie, tie. 
Untwist the bucket. 
Twelfth District. 


We're a true love-a-honey, 
A long summer day. 

We're a true love-a-honey, 
A long summer day. 


Now, we walk and talk together, 
A long summer day. (Repeat). 


Now, we swing around together, 
A long summer day. 


Guilford School. 














55: 











56. Children: 
Grandmammy: 
Children: 
Children: 
Grandmammy: 
Children: 
Children: 


Grandmammy: 
Children: 
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Version A. 


Walking up the green grass, 
Dusty, dusty dust. 
Walking up the green grass, 
Corn-bread and crust. 
If you are a lady, 
I'll take you for to be. 
And hand me out your pretty white hand, 
And take a walk with me. 
St. Xavier’s. 


Version B. 


Up and down the greenwood, 
Dusty, dusty day. 
If I were a lady, 
I’d take you for me. 
So lay you down, my little white heart, 
And take a dance with me. 
Roses red, violets blue, 
Sugar’s sweet and so are you. 
Twelfth District. 


Grandmammy Tippytoe, 

Lost her needle and couldn’t sew. 
Whose children are you? 
Harness-store children. 


(A Pause) 
Grandmammy Tippytoe, 
Lost her needle and couldn’t sew. 
Whose children are you? 
Grocery-store children. 


(A Pause) 
Grandmammy Tippytoe, 
Lost her needle and couldn’t sew. 
Whose children are you? 
We're your children. (The grandmother catches them 
and locks them up.) 
Sixth District. 


Compare Newell, 143. At the Thirtieth District, the children chant 
“T followed my mother to market,’ and repeat the provocation until 
the mother buys a switch and runs after them, as she does in the Cam- 
bridge version cited by Newell. 
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57: 


I found a silver spoon. 
I gave it to my mother 
To buy a little brother. 
The brother was too cross. 
I sold him for a horse. 
The horse wouldn’t go 
I sold it for a dollar. 
The dollar wouldn’t pass. 
I stuck it in the grass. 
The grass wouldn’t grow. 
I stuck it in the snow. 
The snow wouldn’t melt. 
I stuck it in my belt. 
The belt wouldn’t buckle. 
I put it in my knuckle. 
My knuckle wouldn’t bend. 
Peanuts, peanuts, five cents a pack! 
Wrapt in a paper with a string around. 
Westwood. 
58. Here comes Buffalo, Buffalo Bill. 
You dursn’t laugh, 
You dursn’t smile, 
You only durst say, “I will.”’ 
Twentieth District. 
This is played like the other ““Laughter Games,” mentioned by Newell, 
page 130. 


GUESSING-GAMES. 
59. Here we come! 
Where from ? 
New York. 
What’s your trade? 
Lemonade. 
Give us some. 
What’s your initials ? 


(The initials are given, and the others try to guess their significance.) 
- Tenth District. 
GAMES OF CHASE. 
60. Chickama, chickama, craney crow, 


Went to the well to wash her toe. 
What time is it, old witch ? 


One o’clock. 
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Chickama, chickama, craney crow, 
Went to the well to wash her toe. 
What time is it, old witch ? 


Two o'clock. 


(Thus the game goes on until twelve o’clock, when the witch chases 
the children away.) : 
Fifth District. 
Compare Newell, page 155. 


61. “One o’clock, the wolf don’t come, (Slowly chanted) 
Two o'clock, the wolf don’t come,” etc. 


Finally the climax arrives in a sudden shout, 
“Twelve o'clock, the wolf’s coming!” 
Thirtieth District. 
Compare Newell, page 161. 


62. Go, Sheepy, go! 
Where shall we go? 
Lay low! 
Run, Sheepy, Run! 
Watch the moon! 
Skip the rock! 
Fly, Sheepy, fly! 
Twelfth District. 
Compare Newell, page 161. This is a series of musical signals for a 
boy’s game of hiding and running. 


63. _ Mother, buy a milk can, milk can, milk can. 
Mother, buy a milk can, 
A-Rance, a-Dance, a-Jig. 
Where’ll she get the money ? etc. 
Sell father’s feather bed. 
What’ll father sleep in? 
Sleep in the boy's bed. 


Where will the boy sleep ? 


Sleep in the girl’s bed. 
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Where’ll the girls sleep ? 
Sleep in the wash tub. 
What will we wash in ? 
Wash in the pig pen. 
Where will the pig eat ? 

Eat in the thimble. 

What will we sew with ? 
Sew with the poker. 

What will mother poke with? 
Poke with her finger. 

What if she should burn it ? 
Good enough for her, 


A-Rance, a-Dance, a-Jig. 
St. Xavier’s School. 


Compare Newell, page 166. 


64. 


Version A. 

What are you doing in my bean yard? 

Stealing grapes. 
What will you do when I come? 

Stand still. 
What will you do when the policeman comes ? 

Stand still. 
What will you do when the buil-dog comes ? 

Race right across. 

Twentieth District. 


Version B. 
What are you doing.in my vineyard ? 
Stealing grapes. 
What will you do when the black man comes ? 
Rush right through like we always do. 
Clifton School. 


Compare Newell, page 167. 
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65. Drop the handerchief, Saturday night. 
Where do you think I found it? 
‘ Up in the sky, ever so high, 
A thousand stars around it. 
I tist it. I tast it. 
Green and yellow basket. 
I sent a letter to my lover, 
On the way I lost it. 
I lost it once, I lost it twice, 
I lost it three times over. 
Guilford School. 
Compare Newell, page 169. } 


66. I lost my father’s handerchief, 
I found it again. 
I filled it with water 
And threw it in the rain. 





Jackson School. 


67. Version A. 


Chalk, chalk, the rabbit, 
Chalk, chalk, the rabbit. 
Apples are ripe 
And ready to bite, 
Chalk, chalk, the rabbit. 
Jackson School. 
Version B. 
Chaw, chaw, green apples, 
Chaw, chaw, green apples. 
Apples are ripe 
And ready to bite. 


Chaw, chaw, green apples. 
Twelfth District. 


The boys in pursuit give the rest of the “gang”’ a start of half a square. 
The pursued leave traces behind them as they fly, in the shape of chalk 
marks on the steps. 


68. Did you ever? 
No, I never 
Catch a nigger? 
Nigger who ? 
Nigger Tom. 
Tom who? 
Tom Chase! 
Twentieth District. 
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69. Last night, the night before, 
Twenty-four robbers were at my door. 
I went downstairs to let them in. 
They hit me with a rolling pin. 
I went upstairs to get my gun 
You ought to saw those robbers — 
Run, run, run! 
Fifth District. 


GAMES OF VERY LITILE GIRLS. 


70. Version A. 


Froggie in the Water, 
Can’t catch me, 
On the road to ‘Tennessee! 
St. Francis. 


Version B. 


Horsie (Froggie, Charlie) in the water (meadow), 
Horsie in the sea, 
Horsie in the blacksmith’s, 
Can’t catch me! 
St. Joseph’s. 
Compare Newell, page 171. 


Froggie in the meadow, 
Can’t get him out, 
Take a little stick 
And stir him all about. 
Whittier School. 


72. Grandma Gray, (elaborated) 
May I go out and play? 


No, because tomorrow’s 
Your sister’s wedding day. 


We won't get our clothes mussed. 


Then go, but don’t scare the cow, nor 
Pull the rose, nor climb the apple-tree. 


(You run around and she catches you.) 
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Where have you been ? 

‘ To Grandma’s. 

What are you doing ? 

(Washing dishes) 

What did she give you ? 

(So many) dollars, (however many you please). 
What did you do with it? 

Put it down the well. 


How do you expect me to get it? 





With a chair and ladder. 
Suppose I break my neck ? 
Good enough for you. 


(Then she resorts to the final Court of Appeal for such discussion. 
In other words, she whips you.) 
Twentieth District. 
Compare Newell, page 172. 


Ke Sally, put the kettle on, 
Jenny, blow the dinner horn. 
-Sally, put the kettle on. 
Drink tea, bread and butter. 
Good enough for any one. 
Choose the one you love the best 
And call him to the ring. 
Sherman School. 
Compare Newell, page 173. 


74. Buying the butter-milk, 
Skip to the moon. 
Buying the butter-milk, 
Skip to the moon. 
Buying the butter-milk, 
Skip to the moon. 
If you catch me, you may kiss me! 
Springer Institute. 
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75. Here I stand both ragged and dirty. 
Kiss me quick or I’ll run like a turkey. 
Fifth District. 


CouNTING-OvuT RHYMES. 


76. As I went up the apple tree, 
All the apples fell on me. 
Bake a pudding, bake a pie, 
Did you ever tell a lie? 
Yes, you did, I know you did! 
You broke your mother’s teapot lid. 
L-i-e, spells the very word of lie! 


Newell, page 203. 


This is included by Newell among his counting-out rhymes, but the 
boys at the Twelfth District declare that they have dramatized it. One 
trys to climb ‘‘on the roof’ and the rest try to keep him back. 


77: I, 2, 3, 4, 5,6, 7, 
All good children go to heaven. 
One flys East, 
One flys West, 
One flys over the cuckoo’s nest. 


Compare Newell, ‘‘Games and Songs,”’ page 202. 


78. I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,9 
Ingine, 
Number nine. 
What do you wish? 
Beer or wine ? 
W-i-n-e. 


Compare Newell, “‘Games and Songs,’’ page 203. 


79. Eeny, meeny, miny, mo, 
Catch a nigger by the toe, 
If he hollers let him go, 
Eny, meeny, miny, mo. 


Compare Newell, ““Games and Songs,” page 199. 


80. As I went up the golden gate, 
I met a little rattle snake. 
He ate so much of jelly cake 
It makes his little belly ache. 
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81. East strike, West strike, 
The one that you love best strike. 


82. Ish, fish, codfish, 
How many fish are in your golden dish? 


83. Little dog sat on the porch, 
And Bingo was his name. 
B-I-N-G-O, 
B-I-N-G-O, 
B-I-N-G-O, 
Bingo was his name. 


84. My mother and your mother 
Were hanging out clothes, 
My mother gave your mother 
A punch on the nose. 
Y-E-S. (Or N-O.). 


85. Nigger, nigger, 
Come to dinner. 
Half past two. 
Fried potatoes, 
Alligators, 
Out goes you. 





86. One potato, two potatoes, 
Three potatoes, four, 
Five potatoes, six potatoes, 
Seven potatoes more. 


87. One, two, three, 
Mother caught a flee, 
Flee died. 
Mother cried. 
Out goes she! 


88. Ecka, becka, donie, crokie, 
Ecka, becka, doo. 

Ease, cheese, butter, bread, 

Out goes you. 
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MYTHOLOGY. 


80. London bridge is falling down, 
Falling down, falling down. 
London bridge is falling down, 

Hi-diddlum dey. 


Here’s a prisoner we have caught, 
We have caught, etc. 


Take a key and wind her up, 
Wind her up, etc. 


What will you have? (Then a choice between two gifts is placed 
before the prisoner and he ranged, according to his choice, upon one 
side of the bridge or the other, in readiness for the final tug of war.) 

Sherman School. 

Newell, ‘“Games and Songs,”’ page 204. 


go. In his ““Games and Songs,’”’ page 213, Newell mentions ‘‘Good 
Angel and Bad Angel,” which is played in Cincinnati in the manner 
which he has described as ‘““Weighing,’’ on page 212. In Cincinnati, there 
is no choice of colors. 


gt. Mother, mother, the milk’s boiling over. 
Fifth District. 


Dramatis Personae. 


Mother Hired girl. 
Thief Children. 


Mother: (Naming children.) Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, Friday, Saturday, Sunday. Good-bye, be good 
children! 

(Exit mother ) 


Thief: Have you anything in the house ? 

Hired girl: Ham. (Or anything else) 

Thief: Go and get some. 

Hired girl: (Aside.) Mother, mother, the milk’s boiling over. 
Mother: (In the distance.) Take the spoon and stir it. 


Hired girl: Mother, I can’t reach it. 

Mother: Take the chair. 

Hired girl: The chair is broke. 

Mother: Then, I suppose I'll have to come home. (Enters and counts 
the children.) Where’s Monday at? 

Hired girl: The thief’s took her. (Is beaten by the mother.) 








Mother: 


Mother: 
Thief: 
Mother: 
Thief: 
Mother: 
Thief: 
Mother: 
Thief: 
Mother: 


Thief: 


Mother: 
Thie}: 


Thief: 


Thief}: 





Thief: 


Mother: 


Thief: 


g2. 


Mother: 


Mother: 


Mother: 
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Where’s Tuesday at ? 


Hired girl: The thief’s took her. (So the inquisition continues, until the 


mother finds that all the children have been taken.) 

(Approaching thief.) Have you seen my children ? 

I saw them go down bowlegged street. 

(Walking bowlegged.) Have you seen my children ? 

They’ve gone down pigeon-toed street. 

(Walking pigeon-toed.) Have you seen any of my children ? 

They've gone washing their face. 

(Washing her face) Have you seen my children? 

They’ve gone eating bread and butter. 

(Making motions as though eating.) Have you any fresh 

chickens. 

I'll have them done tomorrow at one o’clock. 

(After interval.) Have you any fresh chickens ? 

I'll have them done tomorrow at two o'clock. (So the 

thief keeps putting off the mother until the promise is for 

“tomorrow at twelve o’clock.’’) 

Lemme go in and see them. 

Your shoes are too dirty. 

I'll take them off. 

Your stockings are too dirty. 

I'll take them off. 

Your feet are too big. 

I'll take them off. 

Your feet are too bloody. 

(At this, the children all run out from their hiding place.) 
Fifth District. 


“T’m on your golden pavement,” is played by boys all over 


Cincinnati, just as in Philadelphia. 
Compare Newell, page 221. 


93- 





Compare Newell, page 224. 


Here’s a young lady, 
Sitting down to sleep, 
She wants a young man 
To keep her awake. 
First a sweet kiss, 
Then a tight hug, 
Here’s a young man, 
Sitting down to sleep, 
He wants a young lady 
To keep him awake. etc. 
Fifth District. 
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94. 


Chorus: 


Chorus: 
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Will you give us a glass of wine, 
For we are the English. 

Will you give us a glass of wine, 
For we are the English soldiers. 


No, we won't give you a glass of wine, 
For we are the Romans. 

No, we won’t give you a glass of wine, 
For we are the Roman soldiers. 


Then, we'll tell the consort king, (Constable) 
For we are the English, 

Then, we'll tell the consort king, 
For we are the English soldiers. 


What do we care for the consort king, 
For we are the Romans, 

What do we care for the consort king, 
For we are the Roman soldiers. 





Are you ready for a fight, 
For we are the English, 
Are you ready for a fight, 
For we are the English soldiers ? 


Yes, we’re ready for a fight, 
For we are the Romans, 
Yes, we’re ready for a fight, 
For we are the Roman soldiers. 
Sherman School. 


There was an old woman in Ireland, 
In Ireland she did dwell, 

She loved her husband dearly, 
And another man twice as well. 


Oh dear, oh dear, what ails me? 
Thinks what ails me. 
And what’s the matfer now ? 


She went to the doctor 

To see if she could find 
Something or other 

To put the old man blind. 


Oh dear, oh dear, etc. 








Chorus: 


96. 


97- 





98. 


99. 


roo. 


ae 
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She got a piece of meat 
And gave him six of the bones. 
(Third line missing.) 

And made him eat them all. 


Oh, dear, etc. 


Oh, my dearest dear, 
Now do you think 

That I can stand that trouble, 
Jim, my dearest Jim. 


Jackson School. 

This was written out by a little girl who says that her mother learned 
it when she was a little girl and lived in South Africa. Fortunately, it is 
not current in the school-grounds of Cincinnati. 


ROPE-J UMPING RHYMES. 


Apple, peach, pumkin pie, 
How many days before I die? 


Easy, greasy, pepper, salt, 
Onions, mustard, wine, vinegar. 


English, German, Irish, French, 
Little Annie Rooney with a ruffle on her pants. 


Granny, Granny, I am ill. 

Send for a doctor to give me a pill. 
Doctor, doctor, will I die? 
_ Yes, you must, and so must I. 
How many carriages will I have? 


Old man Daisy, 

What makes you be so lazy? 
Up the ladder, 

Down the ladder, 
One, two, three! 

Pepper, salt, vinegar, 
H-O-T! 


Old Mother Rich, 
Fell in the ditch. 

Picked up a rotten apple, 

Thought she was rich. 
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102. Policeman, Policeman, don’t catch me. 
Catch the nigger behind the tree. 


103. Strawberry blonde, 
Cream of tartar. 
Tell me the name 
Of your sweet daughter. (A, B, C, etc.) 


What kind of a dress will she have ? 
(Silk, satin, calico, rags.) 


What kind of a husband ? 
(Rich man, poor man, 

Beggar man, thief, 
Doctor, lawyer, 

Merchant, chief.) 


What kind of a house ? 
(Brick, stone, marble, frame.) 


How many hats? flowers? rooms? children? windows? horses? 
carriages? beds? chairs? tables? stoves? dishes? 
Compare Newell, page 105, in ‘“‘Flower Oracles.” 


Fok CRITICISM. 


To understand the child’s attitude toward his singing games, we 
shall do well to study the language in which he discusses them —frank, 
terse, and sometimes picturesque. In this section of my report, I shall 
present quotations from the replies made by the children to my questions, 
“Which game do you like best ?”’ and ““Why do you like it best ?” 

Among all, counting the children of the three schools which I visited 
in 1907, and those of the twenty-one which I visited in 1908, only fifty 
three boys and girls failed to distinguish between singing games and 
other games and songs. Musical chairs, marbles, catchers, hop-scotch, 
“I Spy,” “Pussy in the Corner,” “On your Golden Pavement,’’ ‘Blue 
Bird Come to Supper,’ ‘‘Red Rover,” ‘“Baseball,’’ ‘‘Groceries,” ‘““North 
and South,”’ ‘‘Rat and Cat,’’ ‘“There’s No Bears Out Tonight,”’ ‘‘Pillows,”’ 
‘Cops Cross-tag’’ and bean-bag, are defended with eloquence and earnest- 
ness, while ““My Country, "Tis of Thee,’’ ““Not Because Your Hair is 
Curly,” ““There’s a Change in Cincinnati,’’ the morning-song from ‘‘Pippa 
Passes,” ‘“Everybody Works But Father,’’ and ‘School Days,”’ are also 
proffered in good faith, with good reasons for their popularity. I have 
met with the two lastnamed songs so frequently in my search, that I 
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am tempted to include them in the list of singing-games, because both 
have evidently been dramatized. At the Twelfth District and also at 
the Guilford School, the boys told of making a snow man and sticking 
a cigar-stub in his mouth and dancing around him to the tune of ““Every- 
body Works but Father,’ and in half of the schools that I visited, 
“School Days” was suggested. 

“But do you play it ?”’ 

“Yes ma’am.” 

“How ?”’ 


“We read and write and spell and then we sing ‘School Days’.”’ 


The employment of these two songs will probably be transient, but 
the tendency among the children to dramatize the song of the hour 
may be looked upon as natural and permanent. 


THOSE WHO Do Not Know. 


Ten boys and two girls say that they do not know any singing games. 
Four of the boys in the same room, evidently by agreement offer substi- 
tutes which they seem to consider “‘just as good’’ or better: 

“T am a boy and I don’t know any singing games. The game I like 
best is Cops. The reason I like it best because there is exercises in it. 
It is healthy and makes the muscles stronger.’””’ — Charles Chunard. 

Clarence Moore likes “‘Cops’’ because “you can climb and run and 
have lots of fun for you get hit with whips and clubs. And you are slow 
to go any place. Us boys are fond of Cops because you get fresh air. 
I am a boy.” 

Frank Dickey votes in favor of the same game under the more dignified 
name of “‘policeman’’. He says, “‘the way we play this game is a boy 
runs after us then when he catches us he takes us to a place we call jail. 
Then when he has caught us all he lets us go again.” 

The last of this: group was pointed out by his teacher as a Hungarian 
who has only been in this Country a little more than a year. Here is his 
paper: 

“Bull in the Ring. I don’t know any singing games because I never 
played any singing games. I have played Bull in the Ring many times 
and I think it is a very nice game for boys. A crowd of boys get together 
and make a big ring, one boy gets in the ring and if he breaks through 
and the boys run after him, and the first boy catches him he gets to be 
Bull in the Ring.” — Harry Sperling. 


DISAPPROVAL, 


Seven sturdy youngsters are frank in their disapproval of singing- 
games as a Class. All of these children belong to two suburban districts, 
Clifton and Price Hill. ‘I do not know how to play these games except 
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London Bridge which I do not like,” writes Eugene Boudot. “I never 
played any of these games’’ George H. Cooke confesses. ‘‘Mother, mother, 
the milk’s boiling over,” is chosen by Stanley Clark, ‘because that’s 
the only one I like.’’ Howard Farbach selects ““There came an old lady 
from Germany, because I don’t like the other ones,’ and Hilda Zach- 
ariasen more cautiously commends ‘““Tiskatcataskatc, because some 


are not so pretty. 


No REASON. 


One hundred and sixty papers give no reason fot the choice, probably 
because of the limited time allowed for answering the questions, al- 
though Robert Putnam of the Whittier School candidly proclaims, ‘‘I 
like i-tisket-i-tasket the best but don’t know why,” and Gladys Wallace 
of the Sherman School politely asseverates, ‘I like to play Building a 
Castle for my best game. I cannot tell the reason I like it but I do and 
it is a very funny game too.”’ Edith Murdock is satisfied with a woman’s 
reason; “I like lasy Marry. I like Lonid brige. I like all around the 
marble bush. Just because I like them,” and Daniel Samuelson gives 
a woman’s reason likewise, with a man’s bluntness; ‘“‘We are the English 
Soldiers. I like this fellow’s name. Because I like to play this.’’ Twelve 
sad little papers record their owner’s choice “because I don’t know 
the other,” ‘because I never played another’ and ‘‘because that is the 
only one I know.” Of these outsiders, all but one are suburban. 


Not SPECIFIC. 

One of the most crowded compartments in my desk has been the one 
set aside for answers which are not specific, answers thoroughly represen- 
tative of the straightforward dogmatism and undifferentiated intelligence 
of the great middle class. These five hundred and fifteen general replies 
however, breathe an orthodox spirit of enthusiastic enjoyment. As 
David Silverstein remarks, ‘“The little game has all funny ways in it.” 
Harold Westmeyer likes ‘“Here comes a Judge ariding because it is a 
dandy wone.’”’ An anonymous writer praises “All the round the mul- 
berry bush, because it had all kind of nise things in it.’’ Others stand 
up for their favorites because they are “jolly, pretty, good, merry, 
interesting, nice, sweet, cute, queer, neat, joyful—’’ as Thomas Strach 
phrases his impressionistic eulogy of ‘“Mother, mother, the milk,” — 
‘It makes me feel more satisfied.’’. 

Irma Frankenberger likes ‘‘Jolly Sailor’ because it is ‘‘senceiable.” 
Mary Ryan prefers ‘‘Go in and Out the window.”’ because it is “‘very 
exciting.”’ Ruth Sullivan claims that ‘“Rosy beans and Morning Glories 
makes her feel a little better.’’ In short, these little people make their 
attitude very plain in regard to these games which doubtless afford 
them all the enviable sensation which one significantly calls, “‘a truely 
good time.” 
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NEGATIVE QUALITIES. 


Among those who voice no real appreciation for the essence of the 
singing game, must be ranked the eighty-four who like their favorite 
because of its omissions, its negative virtue, because it is ‘‘not rough” 
and “‘not noisy” and “there is no running in it.’’ I must confess some 
scepticism as to the genuineness of these reasons, and infer that they 
are in many cases expressive of a very transient mood. I am only acquain- 
ted with one of the children who put upon record their aversion to 
running, and while he was writing, his teacher pointed him out to me 
as “‘her little perpetual motion.” As his Sunday School teacher, I was 
able to extend to her my fullest sympathy. In this case, I believe that 
I had some influence over the writing of the answer, but that influence 
was not exerted at the time when I made the investigation but at least 
three years earlier. Dan was writing what he thought would please me. 

Sixty-three of the remaining eighty-two advocates of peace and 
quietness are girls. A paper breathing characteristic lady-likeness come 
from Price Hill. Whittier School. 

4 Grade Room 12. 
I would like this better 
I taske I ticak. 


I like to play I ticak I taska the best because it does not make so 
much noise and you do not get hot and dirty and we also have fun. 
Miss Bertha Peirce. 


“The game which I love best,’’ says Mary Long, “is grean gravel 
because it is not plaid ruffly.”” Elsie Springmeyer informs us that it is 
“Lazy old Mary I like because it is not rough and mean.’ Edna Forthman 
prefers ‘‘Ring around a Rosseys, because it is not a rough game and 
mostly all little children like it.’” Mary Shannon of St. Xavier’s expresses 
her opinion admirably: “Go in and out the window. It is a very nice 
gaime to play it is harmless and is a gentle game to play.”’ Marie Schelies 
likes ‘Lazy old Mary because it an’t such a wild game,”’ a curiously 
unconscious comment on the primitiveness of the majority of these 
games. Malinda Bohnert praises ““ring around rosy’ because there is 
no danger of getting hurt.’’ Nellie Sullivan is in favor of “‘Coa Coa Coa 
through the moring because you don’t have to run attal.’’ Most of these 
girls are suburbanites. 

Let us see what some of the “quiet” boys have to say about their 
games. Clifford Barth: “I like the song, ‘Around the Mulberry Bush,’ 
because it is not rough and it is a very nice game and because the girls 
and boys play together.”” Hugh C. Hoffmann: ‘‘One o'clock the wolf 
won’t come. It is funny and long and interesting and will not make 
your mother’s headache then you will not have to stop.’’ These two 
answers betray the influence of the gentler sex, which probably has 
something to do with the other eighteen answers from “‘quiet’”’ boys. 
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FAMILIARITY. 


In the case of singing-games, “familiarity does not breed contempt.” 
Thirty-eight children choose their favorite for no other reason. Henrietta 
Krueller commends ‘“There came an old woman from Germany,” 
because “‘it is heard so much of and it is so nice.’”’ Rosie Daley writes, 
“T like this game best, up and down the green woods dusty, dusty day. 
if I were a lady I would take you for a bee so lay me down my little 
white heart and take a dance with me. Ivy likes candy, Ivy likes sugar, 
Ivy likes to hop around and dance with me. Roses red violets blue 
sugar sweet and so are you I like it best because we play it all the 
time.”’ 

“T like this game,” Thomas McAlpin insists, after an argument with 
me as to the existence of such a game. “I like this game because I alway 
play it. The name of this game is everybody workes in our house. 
Everbody workes in our house and he sits around and he sits around 
the fire smoking his pipe of clay Mother takes in washing and so does 
sister Ran everybody workes in our house but my old man.” 

Sarah Evans begins by saying, ““The game I like best is here come 
one don ariding. Why do I like it the best because I play’s it the most.” 
Sarah then proceeds to quote the whole of her favorite, with an ending 
which differs from that usually given: 

“The fairest one that I can see it be miss lilah come walk with me 
good by lady good, by, I like it best because I play it the most.” 

Closely allied with this fondness for familiar things is that reliance 
upon precedent and the opinion of one’s fellows which constitutes the 
charm of a favorite game for thirty-six boys and girls. Edward Fallon 
frankly states that he likes ‘‘chalk chalk the rabbit best because all the 
other boys like it.’’ Florence Gough is satisfied with ‘““Old Cramer was 
dead, because it was played and liked by all my friends.’’ An anonymous 
critic makes a choice which he forgets to state ‘“‘because every one plays 
it, it is so popler.’’ Laura Noel favors ‘“‘Go in and Out the window be- 
cause it is well know and well liked.’’ Adel Lense writes on behalf of 
“Here goes a blue bird”’ that ‘‘the other children enjoy.”’ Charley Franz 
states that, ‘“‘One o’clock the wolf don’t come is most pleasing to every- 
body.”’ Louis Evers take his cue from a more limited class of dictators 
in his appreciation of, ‘Are you ready for a fight, because boys like to 
play it.”” Doretta Rummel is our authority for the statement that “Go 
in and Out the Window’”’ ranks first ‘because there are lots of children 
playing it and they think more of it.’’ Virgil Geckel approves of “‘the song 
are you ready for a fight. Why I like it because I hear so many children 
singing it. There are very many children like to play are you ready.”’ 
In my investigation, I endeavored to give no hint of my own feeling 
about the games, but Oscar Thier was the first to suggest, ‘‘I lost my 
papa’s handkerchief.’’ After he had dictated all the words to me, I must 
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have made some exclamation of delight and gratitude because he scrawled 
upon his paper, “‘I like it because you like it.” 


NOVELTY. 


Familiarity and general popularity appeal to seventy-four boys and 
girls. Six love their love ‘“because it is easy,” “because it is very simple,” 
and “‘because any one can play it.’’ These figures seem roughly indicative 
of the conservative influence at work upon the mass of oral literature. 
The progressive element is represented by sixteen who prefer novelty. 

The little girl who votes for ““What a pretty little girl I am Because 
it is a new game,” has not added her signature. Bessie Mohnlein chooses 
‘Mother, bring the milk can, because it is a new song.” Both of these 
games were probably heard by these girls for the first time on the day 
of my visit, since I found them in only two rooms, and only known in 
those rooms to a small group of girls. 

Cornelia Miller points out that “‘Grandmother Gray” has an advantage 
in the fact that ‘‘it is not song must.’’ Herman Kuhn likes “around the 
moubbush because we do not play it so moush.’”’ Luck Kennedy likes, 
“Go in and out the window because it is not comon.” Ethel Costello 
likes ‘‘Go in and out the window beter than any because I do not play 
it very often.” It will be observed that this progressive element in the 
population has a tendency toward the adoption of simplified spelling. 


HuMorR. 


The humor of the singing-games appeals to seventy-three boys and 
girls who fail to specify in what respect the games are humorous, and 
whose answers therefore cannot be classed with those on either ‘‘words,” 
“music” or “‘action.’’ This humor is variously expressed. The songs are 
“comical,” ‘“‘amusing’’ and “funny.” ““They make us laugh.” “There is 
a good deal of laughing in it.” “It is a laughing game.” “It gives you 
the laughs and makes you feel lively.” 


LENGTH. 


We may reasonably reckon among the enthusiasts, the fifty-five 
little people who enjoy their choice because it is long. Frances Dwelly 
likes ‘“‘Lazy Mary, will you get up” because it is a very long game and 
does not end as soon as the others do.”’ Ethel Branch likes ‘Mother, 
mother, the milk’s boiling over,” ‘“‘because there is a lot to it.”” Ethel 
Morgan says that ‘‘Farmer in the dell is the longes game to play;” Bhilda 
Lingg likes “‘six gold pins because it has a lot of peaces.”’ Thelma Schren- 
ker favors ‘‘lasey old Mary because it is big.” Harry Vulhop’s favorite 
is ‘Rain, rain, high Because it is long and talks about many things.” 
Ralph Ralston chooses, “‘Farmer in the dell, because it is not short 
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like some of them.”’ Hazel Flynn writes, ‘‘I like Lazy Mary because it 
is my favorite, long and is got so many lines.’ Josephine Menke likes 
the same game because it takes longer to play it. Three children, 
however, make choice of certain games because they are “‘not so long.” 


PERSONAL MEMORIES. 


Personal memories add to the charm of favorite games for twenty- 
four children. Waldemar Fischer is in favor of ‘‘Miss Jenny and Jones,” 
because “‘it makes me thinks of somethings, when I went to my aunt’s 
on Sunday.’’ Going farther back, Erurn Grendlemeyer votes for, “I 
lost my Pocket Handerchief’’ because ‘‘it was my first game it learnt 
when I was little.” Sedwick Payne likes ‘““Skiney Murink the barber 
because i use to play it.’”’ Eight year old Sylvia of the Avondale School 
writes in a remarkably neat hand that she likes ‘““London Bridge” 
because “‘we learned it when we were young,” and nine year old Minie 
of the Sixth District echoes Sylvia in her apology on behalf of Itisket 
Itasket. “I played that’’ says Minnie, “when I was a small child.” 
Helen Behle likes ““Rosy beans and barly boes because I youst to play 
it when I was a little girl’’ and Norma Eichhorn’s reason for her choice 
of ‘Old Kramer,” is similar: “I like ‘Old Kramer was dead and laid in 
his grave’ because it was the first song I learned when I was in the First 
Reader and I still like it because it ends so very nice.’”’ Edith Lux tells 
us that “Rain rain hight is very nice and I played it last night.” Freda 
Hagemann says she enjoys “London Bridge’ because “I have enough 
children to play with at home sometimes and my two big sister and my 
brother plays with us.’’ Julia McAroy plays “‘lazy mary often at home.” 
Dudley Morgan always plays, ‘“There came an old lady from Germany 
at home on Sunday.”’ Alvin Himsel “‘uset to play London Bridges every 
night in summer. The girls and boys uset to play it.’’ Lilian Long says 
“T like Froggy in the meadow best because my mother taught it to me.” 
An anonymous contributor likes ‘““Here comes the blue bird through the 
window because it was the first game I ever learnt and my sister learnt 
it to me.”’ Virgie Burch writes, ‘I like Go in and out the window because 
my dearest friend taught it to me and because it is a merry game.”’ 
Catherine Marie Gorrien sums up the attitude of these reminiscent people 
in her defense of ‘‘Here comes a jolly sailor boy.’’ “I liked this game 
because it was the first game I leayned and I do not give old for new.” 

Special methods in managing the scenic effect of games are indicated 
by three answers. Gertrude Francis says that in “London Bridge, the 
bridge gets named the two who are the bridge.’’ Julius Sanks likes 
“tomer solerds because it has gons and soards and a captain and a 
flag.’’ Maud Salley notes that “lazy Mary includes the cedar tree and 
you half to has a crowd to make the ring and the other games you 
don’t have a cedar tree.”’ 
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All these replies were pleasing, but not entirely to the point. They 
have dealt with more or less external and mechanical aspects of the 
singing-game. It is among the remaining one thousand eight hundred 
and forty-nine papers that we must look for a discussion of the vital 
elements of the singing-game, — music, words and action, — which 
must always unite in some proportion to compose the product classed 
as a singing-game. These papers fall into significant proportions. They 
show that only two hundred and forty three of the one thousand eight 
hundred and forty-nine children are primarily interested in the words, 
the distinctively literary feature of the performance; three hundred and 
fifty-eight comment upon the music, and one thousand two hundred 
and forty-eight are concerned solely with the action. 


MuSICc. 


There is very little variety among the answers of the children who 
care most about the ‘“‘melody”’ or “‘air’’ or ‘‘tune’”’ or ‘‘song”’ or ‘‘sound”’ 
or “voice.”” They simpiy state that this melody is “‘sweeter’’ or ‘‘nicer”’ 
or “more joyful’’ or better in some other way than the melodies of the 
other games. One says that he likes “‘the music and the riming words,” 
indicating that he possesses an ear for the music in poetry as well as 
that in sounds of various pitch, but otherwise the answers of the music 
lovers are not in any case long or specific. 


WORDS. 


Among the criticisms on words, however, there is more variety than 
in any other class of papers which I have examined. I shall quote these 
answers, with very little comment, as they speak for themselves. 

In the first place there are about twenty who find the words of their 
favorite songs “‘nice,’”’ ‘“‘sweet’’ and “‘pretty,’’ without further specifi- 
cation. : 

“Green Gravel- I like this game because it has some words that other 
games haven't.”’ — Goldie Greenberg. 

“T like Ring round the rose. Because there is spiking.” 

— Ray Hamer. 

Ethel Elder comments upon the ‘“‘funny’’ words of Lazy Mary, and 
Louis Frey likes ‘“Nigar Nigar come to dinner’’ because “‘this one sounds 
funny.”’ 

Six boys in one room say that they like ““There came an old lady from 
Germany” best, because it has sense in it. 

Here are a few critics of style: 

“Old Kramer, because the verses are nice.”’ ~ Hilda Stuhlfauth. 

“London Bridge — It has a nice course.”’ (chorus) 

— Edward Spangenberg. 
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“London Bridge. I like it because it rhymes together when we sing it.”’ 
— Norma Greilich. 

“T like fling flong toria the best. I like this game best, because it 
rhymes better than the others.” — Douglas Burleigh. 

Four others comment on the rhyme. 

“Farmer in the dell. I like it better because it has a purtiful name.” 

The impromptu composition after the regular singing game is finished, 
in other words, the guessing is the chief part of the game for thirty-two 
children. ‘“‘London Bridge,” ‘“‘Here We Come”’ and “Building a Castle”’ 
are the favorites among this contingent. I quote some of the answers 
expressing this interest. 

London Bridge: 1. Because you must gess and have very much fun. 
2. Because you take the child and ask her questions and you can give 
prices. 3. Because you have to tell which you like a watch or a piano or 
anything like that. 4. Because they squeeze you and ask what you want 
golden piano or golden carriage. 5. Because it has secrets. 6. You have 
to guess a thing what they have. 7. Because you have your wish of either 
one you want. 8. We choose two things and ask which you like the best ? 
g. You haft to guess the name of one of the boys and girls. 10. It has 
riddles in it. 11. It is a puzzling game. 

Here We Come: 1. It is like a riddle. 2. You will halfter guess what 
they are doing. I like it because if you guess what you are doing then 
you halfter run at them. 3. You have to guess initial. 4. Because if you 
make up too words and give the first letter of each word and makea 
motion and if the git the right letter then you must run to your base. 

Building a Castle: Because it has two parts and it takes so long to 
guess what they want and if they do not guess what you want you 
cannot go with them and then they have to guess on until they get it 
right. 

I was perplexed as to whether the advocates of ‘‘noisy’’ games belonged 
among the adherents of action or the adherents of words, but most the 
noise in singing-games occurs in the refrain, so I have decided to take 
them up at this point, trusting that my quotations will justify me in 
assigning them to a place among the criticisms of words: 

“Mother, mother, the milk’s boiling over. Because you have to howell 


at one another.” — Clifford King. 
“Farmer in the Dell. Because there is so much yelling in it.” 

- — Rose Zimmerman. 

“Lazy Old Mary. — Because it is noizy game the way we play it.” 


— Mildred Bubbe. 
“Farmer in the dell. Because you must take the dog. Then we must 
holler.”’ — Edna Stark. 
“Lazy old Mary. Because they skream.”’ — Anonymous. 
“The Farmer in the Dell. Because when its done we call in their ears. 
And it makes our limbs strong.” — Anna Schevene. 
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There are in all eighteen people who confess their liking for “lots of 
noise.” 

Those who care for specific passages and specific aspects of those 
passages are the most literary critics, of course. Walter Sweeney likes 
“the story about Kramer, because the name of Kramer is funny.” 
Frederick Mather likes ‘“The Farmer in the Dell because each child 
has a name.’ Mildred Scheffel likes the dialogue in “‘Lassy old Mary,” 
because, as she expresses it, ““you can answer.”’ 

The words involving reference to lovers, with the opportunity which 
they afford for teasing, are only mentioned by five children. Ethel 
Simpson likes “Little White Daisies’ best because the girl who is in 
the ring ‘‘must tell her fellow’s name.”’ Alice Helm votes for “‘Rain Rain 
High because it is got some fun in it about fellows.’’ Emma Coe discloses 
the secret charm of such announcements in her reason for liking ‘Down 
in the meadow. Because when we said the girl’s fellow’s name it get them 
angry.” 

Thirty-five children quote favorite passages as the reason for their 
choice. 

“Mother, mother the Milk. Because it said Monday, Tuesday, Wednes- 


day, Thursday, Friday, Saturday.” — — Lobert Courey. 
“T like Lazy old Mary because she is lazy and she tell her mother that 
she won’t get up. And then at last she gets up.”” — Irene Lazarus. 


, 


“T like Lazy Mary because it’s lazy Mary.’ — Edna Dugan. 
“There is lot of fun in singing Their goes the blue bird through the 


window high hid among roses.” — Blanche Hesse. 
“Old mother pin a rose on me. I lade this game because it is about 
pin a rose on me.” — Harry Halton. 


“Little Sally Walker. Because I like this part rise sally rise and wipe 
your weeping eyes turn to the east turn to the west turn to the very one 
you think you love the best.” — Bessie Price. 

“Lazy Old Mary. I like it because Lazy Old Mary it has in it no mother 
I won’t get up.” — J. Kilsinger. 

“There came an old lady from Germany. Because it said in it please 
take one of my daughters.” — Mat. Brady. 

“I like Go sheepy go because the sheep go and hide and when the 
other side comes nere you say lay low sheepy lay low.” 


“London brig because it has a brig.” — Merrell Black. 
“Mother, mother, milk boiling over. Because when the mother says 
that we shall put pepper on it.” — Henry Schnelle. 


“Grandmother tipe toe. We have to call that at them.” 
— Arthur J. Oberheman. 
“Lazy Mary. Because we like to call her lazy Mary.”’ 
— Harry Ashcraft. 
“Buffalo, Buffalo Bill. This game I like because when you tell them 
that they shouldn’t laugh or smile, Then when you give them something, 
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you say, Heavy, Heavy hangs over thy poor head, what shall the owner 
do to redine it? Then the one whose it is they have to do it.” 


— Anonymous. 
“Because the old man comes his har with the lag of the char and wash 
him with a frying pan.” — Oscar Stegmann. 


“Been yard. Because the boy that’s it he says what are you doing in 
my been yard then the boys that are not say stiling grapes.”’ 
— Edward Krems. 
“I like to play London Bridge because you say London Bridge is 


falling down.” — Gladys Fox. 
“Lasy old mary will you get up where she gets a lump of fat and a 

roasted cat for dinner.” — George Schaeffer. 
‘The game I like best is Mary round the Moon because she is allways 

around the moon.” — John Steffens. 


“Mother milk runging over because the milk is runging over.” 
— William Frueauf. 
“Farmer in the dell. because the dog goes boo.’”’ — Anonymous. 
“Building a Castle I like to play best because they ask how much you 
would pay for them.” — Anonymous. 
“Lazy old Mary. It has died cats for supper.” — Mary Weller. 
“London Bridge is falling down. I like it because we have to say take 
the key and wined her up.” — Laura Moore. 
“Go in and out the window, because we have to say, I measure my 
love to show you.” — Mary E. O'Connell. 
“T like rosy beans and barley O best. Why? because it has a big ring 
and it says open the gate and let the bride in and that’s why I like it 


best.’ — Mary McCann. 
“T like the game of lundon bridge because you say the wine her up 
wine her up wine her up so marry lee so marry lee.’’ — Anna Hunt. 


Elsie Mesiter’s ear is caught by the refrain of “Building a Castle.”’ 
I like it she says, ‘because it has a nice sound. The word I like is tra 
la la.”’ 

Margaret Hermstead of the Whittier school and F. Worth of St. 
Xavier’s comment on the ‘‘pretty meaning”’ of their favorite song. Mal- 
vina Fee of the Clifton school gives a quaintly poetic wording to her 
praise of ‘‘Green Gravel’: ‘“Because it shows the thought of pleasure.”’ 

Fifty children are interested in the characters portrayed by the words 
of the song. In their own way, they call attention to these characters 
very vividly. 

“Old neiger Tom. I like old negor tom because it is a negor game.” 

— David Kirk. 

“Old man daisy because its old many daisy he is lazy.” 

— Nicholas Miller. 

“T like to play Jennie and Jones because it ends with the man with 
the rosey cheeks.” — Ida Wolf. 
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(Ida is mistaken. Lazy Mary is the game in which this character is 
mentioned.) 
“12 o'clock the wolf is here. I like it because there is a wolf in it.”’ 
— Lucy T. Bernard. 
“I like here comes a bluebird threw the window because it is a blue- 
bird.”’ — Laura Diehl. 
“Roman Solders. Because we sing about the solders.” 
— Walter Buehler. 
“T like Good Angel and Bad Angel best because I would like to be 
Good Angel.” — Millie Venosa. 
“T lost my father hankey, becons it is about my father.” 
— Irma Zeigler. 
“T like to play Mother Mother the milk’s boiling over because there is 
a thief in it.” — Oliver Densford. 
“Mother, mother the milk. I like this game better because there are 
some called the beggar and some the thief and the thief comes and gets 
you and then the mother comes and says where are all my children.” 
Elizabeth Rapking. 
‘Mother, mother the milk’s boiling over. I like this one best because it 
has a thief in it a mother in it a hired girl in it and children in it.” 
— Hazel First. 
“Came and old lady from Germany. because it old lady.” 
— Lester Bynum. 
“There came an old Lady from Germery. Because the Lady as so 
many children.”’ — Margaret Kunkel. 
“Here comes Three Dukes Aridding. Because it is about Dukes.” 
— Layman Tuthill. 
‘Here comes three jews arriveing. Because it is about the jews.” 
— Ellen Schlelein. 
“I like ‘Lazy Mary’ best because I can sing it to Mary.” 
— Estella Rodler. 
“Lazy old Mary. I like it because it is about a little girl and because 
I like the name of Mary.” — Bessie Garrett. 
“‘Lasy Mary. I like it because it is lasy Mary in it.” 
— Lena Fichtenlaub. 
‘Lazy old Mary will you get up. I like it because she so lazy.” 


— Anonymous. 
‘Lazy Mary. I like this game the best because it tells you about lazy 
people that won’t get up in the morning earley.” — Sam Turk. 
“lazy Mary. Because there is an old woman in it and it is like ring 
around the rozy.”’ — Kathryn Maescher. 
“Farmer in the dale. I like because it seems to me that I can see the 
farmer.” — Milton Warfield. 


“The farmer in the dell. I like it on account it represents the farmer 
in the dell.” — William Mark. 
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“T like Farmer in the dale best because all the Family in it.” 

— Ruth Prather. 

“Farmer in the Dale. You all make a large ring. A boy gets in the 
center and asks for his wife, child, nurse, cat, dog, mouse, rat and house- 
hold matters.” — Hilda Vogel. 

“The game I like the best is the farmer in the dell. My reason for 
liking it best is because it gives me a complete thought about the farmer, 
his wife, her child, the nurse, the dog and is long.” 

— Helen Flannery. 

“The Farmer in the Dale. The farmer has a dog and I like dogs.”’ 

— Lillian Hafford. 

‘The farmer in the dell. Because it is a funny game because they 
are enclude the dog.” — Robert Gabriel. 

“Farmer in the Dell. Because it includes the family and the dog and 
then the children laugh and sing.” — Lillian Ward. 

“T like the jolly sailor boy best because it reminds me of a sailor boy.’ 

— Virginia Hines. 

“A jolly sailor boy. I like to hear storys of sailors.”’ 

— Edward Geiger. 
he jolly sailor boy. Because the sailor was always happy and because 
he sailed on the sea.”’ — Frank Boehm. 

A few youngsters air their scholarly bent. The words of their favorite 
songs have for them a special connotation through their knowledge of 
history, geography and science. 

Here are some facts about ‘‘London Bridge,” gleaned from the papers. 
I have failed to preserve the names of the three children in schools 
visited during 1907 who preferred it because it “‘has a historical taste,” 
“because London Bridge was falling down some time ago,” and “‘because 
I have always liked to imagine castles.” 

Among the children interviewed this year, only one lover of “‘London 
Bridge’ shows the poetic bent. That is Thomas Jefferson DeLaney, 
who states as his reason, “because it is far away.’’ The rest are more 
matter-of-fact. C. Kohnop likes it “because there is a London Bridge 
in London; Marie Doyle, ‘because it is the greastest Bridge in the 
world,’”’ W. Burkhardt, ‘“because London is the largest city in the world, 
and because the bridge is so large and strong.” 

‘There came an old lady from Germany”’ has a historico-geographical 
significance for seven children. They like it ‘because the Dutch came 
from there,” “because it is a bot Germaney and women” and “because 
its a German song.”’ 

For some undefined reason, ‘Old Kramer’’ reminds Mrytle Elizabeth 
of George Washington. 

Minnie Fagin has a scientific turn of mind and likes ““Here Goes a 
Blue Bird,’’ because ‘‘the Blue Bird helps the trees from dying and is 
so very perrty.’’ Mabel Tekulve contributes a whole verse of ‘“Mary Go 


’ 
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Round the moon,” according to the Sixth District version, with a 
touching footnote: 
““O Mary go around the moon, 
Mary go around the stars, 
Mary go around the hickory bush, 
On a Sunday afternoon.” 
“T like a part in this game,” adds Mabel, “‘because it has some plant 
which grows in the Country.’’ Hazel Bradshaw also likes the ‘’Merry-go- 
round song, because you are merry like the birds.’’ This note of nature- 
love is taken up by W. Campbell, who “likes best the farmer in the 
dwell because it remines me of the country and I like the singing where 
it comes to bu, wo, wo.” Fourteen other tributes to nature deserve to 
be quoted: 
“The farmer in the Dell. I like this game more than other singing 
games, because it reminds me of a farm.”’ This answer was made by 
Hyman Kochman, a Russian. who has been in this country only one year. 


“Around the mulberry bush, because it represents in the wood.” 
— Mildred Tipton. 
“Old Kramer, Because there a apple tree in it.” 
— Margaret Chambers. 
““Green Gravel. Because I like the green grass.’’ — Albert Tuechter. — 
‘“‘Dound in the volhy were the green grass grose best because its green.”’ 
— Elenora Centner. 
“T like rain, rain, high because it is like it is rain wen we play that, 
that is because I rote it.” — Raymond Franke. 
“Taily, Lily, white flower, because I like flowers.” 
— Alma Marische. 
‘“‘Rose Red Violets Blue. It is so nice and because it is about flowers.” 
— Geraldine Ireland. 
“Lillie around the daisy (among the little white daisies) “because it 
is a very sweet game and because they represent pretty flowers.”’ 
Rena Durkin. 
“Tiles white flowers. (The St. Joseph’s school version of ‘Walter, 
Walter, wild flower,’’ which also appears as “Walter, Walter, wine 
flower’ and “Lily, Lily, wine flower.’’) I like the best cause the white 
flowers.” — Mary Mueller. 
“T like roses red, violets blue Because it is my faverat flower.”’ 
— Edith Spencer. 
“Rosy beans and morning Glory. I like it because it is about the roses 
and the beans.” — Anonymous. 
“Here comes a blue bird through the window. Because it is about a 
little bird.”’ 
“Going in and out the Window. Because it reminds you of summer 
when the windows are supposed to be open.”” — Margaret H. Jordan. 
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“Here comes a Blue Bird through the window. Because it makes a 
person feal happy to hear a bird sing and reminds us that God has 
made them.”’ — Anna Stingehold. 

Personal experience gives a pleasant connotation tothe words for eight 
children: 

“The Jolly Sailor boy. I like it because I would like to be a sallar 


myself.” — George King. 
“TI lost my papa’s handerchief. I like it because it is about our father’s 
handerchief.”’ — John Andrews. 


“A tisket a tasket. I like it because it is about a letter and was lost 
and a little colored boy finds. And the one that wrote drops it behind 
someone and then he is it.” — Elton Christoph. 

“T like mother the milks boiling over because I like boiled milk.” 

— Hilda Haslinger. 

“The farmer in the dell. Because i am a farmer.” — A. Oswald. 

“Old Kramer was dead, because it is my name.” 

— Philomena Kramer. 

“There came an Old Lady from Germany. I like this best because 


I came from Europe.” — Anonymous. 
“A round the mulberry bush I think I like around the mulberry bush 
because we lived on Mulberry St.” — Blanche Brown. 


Twenty-two youngsters actually try to point a moral with their 
favorite game. Of these twenty cite the obvious moral of Lazy Mary: 
“Lazzy Mary, I like it because it reminds me of a lazy boy or girl. And 


we ought not to be lazy.”’ — Alice Rice. 
“Lazy old Mary Will you get up. I like this because it tells you never 
to get up late.” — Eleanor Smith. 
“Lazy old Mary will you get up? Because it teaches us to get up 
early.” — Stella Reifin. 
“Lazy Old Mary. I like Lazy old Mary because it teaches us not to 
be lazy.” — Stella Rieger. 
“T like lazy Mary the best because it is a jolly game and teaches us 
what lazy people gets.” — Eva Baus. 


“T like the game lazy Mary. Because you must never be lazy. The game 
shows that they make fun of you because you are lazy.” 
— Ethel Kohn. 
“T like the game of lazy Mary because it gives a good example of a 
lazy girl so when I play it it will remind me never to be lazy.”’ 
J — Elizabeth Dickmann. 
“Lacy old Mary. I like it because you learn a lesson that you should 
not be lacy.” 
“Lazy Old Mary. I like it because it teatches people to Get up inthe 
morning.” — Roberta Harper. 
“Lazy Old Mary. It teaches us what a shame it is to be lazy.”’ 
— Margaret Lovell. 
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“T like ‘Lazy Mary’, because it reminds me of girls who do not like 
to get up early in the morning. The first line of it is ‘Lazy Mary will you 
get up,’ that same line is repeated 2 times.” 

“T like to play Itisket Itasket because it learns you to love one another. 

— Mabel Sturgeon. 

Levi J. Workum’s line of reasoning concerning Grandmammy Tippytoe 
is somewhat involved, but seems to have some righteous motive, “‘cause 
when you say I will send a certain thing and when you say I will send 
myself.” 

Flora Zimmerman rises to real pathos. ‘I like there came a night a 
night spane the best. Because it shows like a mother must luse her daugh- 
ters.’’ Mabel Stevens likes ‘“‘Among the Little White Daisies,’ because it 
is a little sad. 


ACTION. 


With twelve hundred and fifty-eight boys and girls, “the play’s the 
thing.”’ This means that action is overwhelmingly the dominant interest 
in the singing-games. 

Evidently the “pleasures of motion’’ are not confined to any single 
group of songs such as that which Newell places under this happily 
worded heading. All the singing-games are full of this pleasure, and 
simple, undifferentiated delight in physical action is the theme of 545 
papers, the largest single mass of criticism offered on any one phase of 
the games. I have given typical criticisms of each game chosen by 
members of this class of critics: 


ALL AROUND THE OTHER GATE. 


“When your runing one way you must turn fast around the other 
way.” — Anonymous. 


AMONG THE LITTLE WHITE DAISIES. (3 votes) 


“There is running and singing in it.”’ — James Crogan. 
“It are run around.” — Viola Forbus. 


As I Go Up THE APPLE TREE. 


“The throw something on your head.’”’ — I,awrence J. Benton. 


CHALK. CHALK THE RABBIT. (II votes). 


“You can run and hide.” —- Joe Wilms. 

“There is runing in it and choeking at the ground it is hard to find.” 
— Matthew Prendergrast. 

“It is a nice boy’s game and because I like to run. And we give so far 

a distance then they make a mark (/ ) then we have to cross out the 
mark.” — Raymond Wanstrath. 
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“You have to run and they have to follow your marks. Some times we 
take an other way and don’t mark the way you go the second time.” 
— Mabel E. Hunt. 


Coip, Coip, Frosty Morninc. (5 votes) 


‘“‘Here comes the farmer with his little wife. Because it is like London 
Bridges falling down and I like to go through when they have their hands 
together.” — Lena Sullivan. 

“Cocoa Cocoa cross the morning. I like the song and the game there 
is four girls two girls hold their hand up as high as they can reach and 


two girls go through.” — Henrietta Kroeger. 
“Co Co Co crost the morning. I like it best because we walk up and 
down the street holding hands.”’ — Anonymous. 


FARMER IN THE DELL. (22 votes) 


“It has lot of life in it.” — J. Ingersoll. 
“There are a great crowd of girls go around and around in a circle.” 
— Anonymous. 
“You have to make a ring and have to put a little girl in the middle.” 
— E. Kruckemeyer. 
“T like it best because you do what the first one does.” 
— Milton Schroer. 





“It has more exciting amusement.” — Kate Louderback. 

“All the boys and girls have to be taken in the ring and one by one 
they go out.” — Wm. Frosch. 

“You hop an dance and sing.” — Welliam Hoberg. 


“It has lots of motions and a lot of children half to stand in the ring.”’ 
— Margaret Davis. 


Forty GIR1s ARISING. (5 votes) 


“We do not have to play in a ring.” — Ida Cucinotta. 
“You open the ring and stay out then they sing again and let you in.”’ 
— Katie Meyer. 
‘“‘Here comes Three Jews a Riding. I like it because it is rough.” 
— Ella L,. 
“Thear coms Three Dukes Ariding- because it has a lot of life in it.” 
“There came three ducks ariding. Because you go back and forth.” 
° — Hazel Jones. 


FROGGIE IN THE MEADOW. 
“Tt has catching it.”’ Fay White. 
“It is hidding in the game and like brind man buff.” 4 
“When we go around we might fall when we have our eys shout.” 
Fred Fielman. 
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Go In AND OvT THE WINDOW. (20 votes) 


“T like the way it is played.” — Helen Connolly. 
“We go in and out and run and do all little things like that.” 
— Margaret Dahmann. 


“You dance and sing.” — T. Welsh. 
“You have to go under the arms of the girls and then pick a girl and 

dance in the corner.”’ — Helen Daunt. 

“There is fun going between each other.” — Fred Eckermeyer. 

e “You must run threw there arms.” — Anna Koehl. 
d “The try to catch you in the circle and sometimes they cannot do it.”’ 

— Earl Hoschmann. 

d “You have to watch out so you don’t get cought.” 


— Martin Straus. 
“You have to kiss the one you neal in front of.” 
— Loretta Keegan. 


“You kiss the girls.”’ — Harry Enghouser. 
” “You alvase stup down and alvase run thrue. — Anonymous. 
P Goop ANGEL AND BAD ANGEL. 


” 


“You swing them. —Ruth Ferguson. 


Go, SHEEPY, Go. (50 votes) 





- “It has lots of running in it.” — Howard Wilson. 
“We have to run and hide.” — Jos. Leonhard. 
“You have to run and get away from them.’’ — Robert Cain. 
= “We can give the boys the slip and that you haft to run fast.”’ 
; — Edward Klein. 
“It is lively and you have to be quick.” — Ellen Love. 
“Some one calls go sheepy go and then you run home.” 
— Katherine Schatz. 
“You hide and make signals.”’ — Millie Daubenbis. 
y “You have to hide and call namens.”’ — Albert Knorr. 
“When we go through a yard they wont no were we went.” 
— John Hagers. 
“It is a catching game.” — Wesley Runk. 
. “You have to run in yards and then the boy on your side haveto pot 


you in the plasse and then he will give you a name and he will take you 
past the plasse and you will have to run in and then you will get another 


” 


game. —Flmer Stephen. 
‘There is running in it and there are two sides in it and two captains 
in it.” — William Whaley. 

t “It has running and each side has fifteen and one side goes out and 
the Captain comes back and then he says, Run, Sheepy, Run, and they 


come in.” Abbie Ellis. 
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“Wenn the boys from the other side are about a square away from us 
our leader houlers run sheepe run then we beet them then we get another 
turn.” — Morris Greenfield. 


GRANDMA GRAY. 


“Old Grandma catches you and we all run and it is so much fun it is 
just fine to play it.” — Vera Ludwig. 


GRANDMAMMY TIPPYTOE. (5 votes) 


a> 66 


“Tts lots of fun in it and funny and wild.” ‘“You must run.” ‘“The large 
girl runs after you.’’ You try not to let her catch vou. If she catches you 
then you are Grandmammy Tippytoe.”’ 


GREEN GRAVEL. (I19 votes) 
“It is lively.” — Martha Schwier. 
“You have to turn back your nose.” ~ Myrthle Cassity. 
“You have to turn around and dance backward.”’ 
Lillian Bartel. 
“Tt is much fun when the one in the centre of the circle gets through 
singing he or she points to someone in the circle who then has to face 
the other way, and go around the same way as others only you go back- 
ward instead of forward.” — Helen Runck. 
““You have to walked back word and some can not walked backwords.”’ 
Flora Arnold. 
“Some of them get dizy and breake the line.’’ — Carl Giesenberg. 


“HAPPY AS A MILLER.”’ 


“Everyone has to grab one another.” — William Schuster. 


HERE SHE COMES AND I Don’t WANT HER. 


“It is something like dancing.” — Marle Page. 

“It is a game that you drop the handkife.’’ — Edith Anderson. 

(This shows that Edith’s crowd of girls has borrowed ‘Here She 
Comes” from its usual place and added it to “‘Itisket Itasket!’”’ or I 
“lost my papa’s handerchief.’’) 


HERE GOES A BLUE BIRD. (21 votes) 


“The boys and girls hold out their hands and somebody runs and 


catches the other one and run under one another.”’ — Orley Hale. 
“You jump and dance around.” — Myrtle Emma Jansen. 
“There are skiping in it.” — Agnes Adams. 


“A girl comes in the ring and goes out the ring and it has a pretty tune.”’ 
- Mollie Friedmann 
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“You have to hold up your hands like windows, and let someone 


through.” — Cella Silverman. 
“The children hold up their hands and the player goes under their 

hands.”’ — Anonymous. 
“T can kneel down and kiss the girl.” — Christian Schwier. 
“The child runs after me.” — Edwin Schafer. 


“Tt is fun when they run around the ring to catch you.” 
— Jessie Conn. 
“You look threu shoulders.” — John Hoffmann. 
“If you catch the one that is it you get a kiss from her.” 
— Lester Morgan. 


HERE WE CoM. 


“Vou have to run after each other.” — Jack Merten. 
“There is running in it.” — Irene Held. 


I Lost My Papa’s HANDKERCHIEF. (45 votes.) 


“There’s a whole lot of excitement in it." — Harry Schneider. 
“We march in a circle.” — Leo Eberle. 
“You go around a ring.” — Walter Spoerlein. 
“You run around the children as many times as you want and then 
you drop the handkerchief.” — B. Lienhardt. 
“It is a catching game.” — Wm. Tatgenboost. 


“You have fun in running after the handkerchief.” 
— Walter Hauck. 


“There is fun in hunting it.”’ — Raymond Luers. 
“Tf the person that has the handkerchief behind them does not no it 
they are away behind the rest.” — Kenneth Gresier. 


“You run aroiind and drop it in back of a boy or a girl. They must 
pick the handkerchief up and run after them. Then if the one does not 
see the handkerchief he will be a stinkfisch."” — Edward Ketterling. 

“You must run around the ring and drop the handkerchief then the 
other one runs after you and tries to get you and that makes you laugh 
and jolly.” — Geo. Hoffman. 

“You hide the handkerchief and the others have heard times hunting 
it while you know where it is. And while they hunt it you put it any 


place and you may put it in your coat.” — Bearney. 
“We go round and drop it and then run quickly so they canot catch 
you before you get to their place.” — Freeman Applegate. 


Many of the children give this song as, “I lost my father’s handkerchief,”’ 
while some write what is probably the original version, ‘‘I lost my pocket 
handkerchief.”’ 
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I Tisket I Tasker. (28 votes) 


“Ttisick Itasket. I like it because it is a very nice ring game.” 
— Vera Freis. 
“Ttisked Itasked. Because a girl runs around the ring and drops the 
handkerchief and you don’t know where she is going to drop it at.” 
— Edna Swobland. 
“Atiskatasket. This game is a good and pretty game and has running 
in it and cute and also singing and you can droope the handkerchief 


behined any one you want to droop it.” — Frank Mahle. 
“We go around and around and then drop the handkerchief and then 
run round and round.”’ — Elvera Fischer. 


“It is a lively game and you have to run and romp.” 
— Louis Robertson. 
“We fall down and stumble around.” — Wm. Stradtman. 
“You drop the handkerchief where you wish and you half to run.” 
— F. Bering. 
“When you drop the handkerchief the one who gets it tries to catch 
you.” — Flora Stuehrmann. 
“Tf the child drops the handkerchief and if the child don’t see it he 
will be a fish.”’ — Victor Patterson. 
“We go around and drop the handkerchief and get in the other one’s 
place.”’ — Florence Geisler. 
“You have to run and tag them before they get to their seat.”’ 
— Bruce Vaugh. 
‘You go around and drop a handkerchief and most everybody gets 
a turn to get in the ring.” — Helen Hubschweolin. 
“Cause you run with a hankachif and then you drop it run in their 
place or if you are caught you are put in the inside and then you stay 


in till the game is over.” — William Brill. 
“You have to be quick.” — Edward Maas. 
“T like to run and have some one run after me. And I also like to drop 

the handkerchief in back of one of my friends.’’ — Helen Fritz. 


LAZY OLD MARY. 


“We go around in a circle.” — Ida Dillon. 
“You have to branch your hands.” — Freda Uphoff. 
“We dance around the one that isin the middle.’”” — Ethel Tedman. 
“All the children take hand and march.” — Gertrude Spaeth. 


” 


“It is funny when they clap their hands around your ear. 
— Ethel Smith. 
“You have to kick them.” — Eleanor Martin. 
“We have a big ring and lots of children and at last we clap hands.”’ 
— Gertrude Kilmartin. 
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LITTLE DoG ON THE PORCH. 


“The reason that I like it is that it is a ring.” — Kusta Catanzaro. 
(Either Kusta or my information is at fault, as this was given to me 
che as a counting-out rhyme.) 


’ 


“T think the way you play it it is a nice way for girls to play.’ 
— Luella Fain. 
ing 


ief 
: LONDON BRIDGE. (65 votes) 
id “It is the roughest.”’ — Lewis Wolff. 
“The reason is that you can sing and hope around and have good time 
and that is the reason I like lounddenbridges.”’ — Creed Vazeille. 
“You march and sing.” — Crace Barnes. 
“T like the guessing the pulling and the walking through.”’ 
— Minnie Schwenkner. 
- “There is guessing, tickling, locking, runing and two that are the 
London Bridge holders.”’ — Cella Friedman. 
- “You hold up your hand and hold on the somebody.” 
- Loretto Davis. 
™ “You must hold up your hands join them together walk through and 
because you must sing.” — Alice Marie Tully. 
“Two children stand with their hands on each others shoulders and 
you can march through.”’ — S$. F. Arnold. 
ts “We go under each other and go through like tunels.” 

— Christina Haller. 
™ “T like to hold my hands up.” — Harry Savan. 
ny “When you go under three or four times there hands drop down when 

you go under.”’ 
“You get to tickle someone and make them laugh.” 
yp Mary Waltz. 


“They tickel ‘you when you get in the middle.’ — John Heck. 
“I like to have the children go in and out in a row.” 
— Jwuella Danner. 
“When you go through their arms, the child that caught in the arms 
the tickle you and asked you which side to be on.’”’ — Joe Boehnke. 
“You get caught and hang on the other children.” 
— Rosa Lawrence. 
“When you go in and out and when you get caught you will get tickled 
and begin laughing and they will ask you something they will ask you 
which do you take a golden watch or a golden chain.”’ 
— Edward Ryan. 


“T like to pull.” — Walter Wagner. 
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MARY Go ROUND THE Moon. (11 votes) 


“You must run.” — Harry Gentsheimer. 
“You go round with the children.”’ — Florence Gerkan. 
“It is jumping and running.”’ — Rosie Bock. 
“You go round in a ring.” — Walter Rees. 
“We go this way and then the other way.”’ — Edith Hartmann. 


“There is more fun inturning back and forward. Then you go skipping 
round and round and then you reverce the motion and go backward and 


hopping again.”’ — Andrew Cole. 
“You can dizzy a walking.” — John Schraer. 
“You first go round and then you turn round.”” — Anna Jones. 
“You have to turn in it.”’ — Sophia Silberberg. 
“Us has to pull handus.” — Prosper Russo. 
“There is running in it.” — Harry Thomas. 


“ec ’ 


You go this way and then the other.’ — Johanna Powers. 
“We hop around. We fall and hurt ourselfs. We dance and sing.”’ 
— Anonymous. 


MIss JENNIA JONES. (3 votes) 
“T like the walking.” — Sara Stevens. 
“The way you march up and down.” — Isador Jacobs. 
“At the end you must run and the one that is caught is it.” 
Anonymous. 


MOTHER, Buy A MILK CAN. 


“Mother by the milk can. I like this because you jumpand run around 
in it.”’ — Florence Donovan. 


MOTHER, MOTHER THE MILK. (6 votes) 


“It is more lively, are many good places to hide and many children can 
play.”’ — Irene Mc. Avoy. 
“They makes you run.” — Clarence Cook. 


NEIGHBOR, NEIGHBOR, How ArT THEE? (1 vote) 
“You can shake all over, you got to shake your head, hands, and 
everything.” Christina Bauer. 


SHOEFLY: (otherwise unknown to me.) 
“You shake your hole body first your leg, hands, head, feet.”’ 
— Stella Worthman. 


NEIGHBOR, NEIGHBOR, LEND ME YOUR HATCHET. 


“You join each others hands and go under arms, then you turn roun 
and your hands are in the back of you.” — Arthur Hugel. 
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OLD KRAMER. (2 votes) 


“The girl sits in the ring.” — Elsie Brielmeier. 
“The jumping part is fun.” — Anonymous. 


OnE O’CLOCK THE WOLF Don’t ComE. (5 votes) 
“The boy or girl who is it must hide and the other children must look 


: for the girl or boy.” — Anna Reifin. 
: “They got to hide.” — Albert S. Caline. 
“You can run.” — Frank Korn. 
“It is something like hight spid.” — Raymund Meyer. 
RAIN, RAIN HIGH. (II votes) 
“All the children take hands.”’ — Emma Weber. 
“Ome has to get in the middle.” — Florence Brunner. 
“We can go around in a ring.” — Margaret Schmehling. 
“We can dance around and sing.” — Irene Wagner. 
ROPE-J UMPING GAMES. 
ALL IN TOGETHER. (2 votes) 
“T like to jump in.” — Hazel Gampper. 
ENGLISH, GERMAN, IRISH, FRENCH. (4 votes) 
“Jumping in it.” — Leona Graybill. 
. STRAWBERRY BLONDE. (6 votes) 
“We can jump.” — Savillya Jockers. 
7 OLD MAN Datsy. (2 votes) 
“It tun the rogp.” — Luella Vogel. 
“T like it because I like to jump and I like the girls who plays with me.” 
— Lulu Brucker. 
“Cause you can play it out in the yeard, and with a rope.” 
d — Carlie Glasen. 
“T like to jump and I like the music.” — Mildred Taylor. 


Roses ARE RED. 


“It is going round the ring.” — Henrietta Mara. 


Rosy BEANns. (2 votes). 


“We twirle around and glapp our hands and kneel down.” 
— Blanche Timberman. 
“Its ring arond the rose in it.” . — Irene Welzer. 


5 
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THERE CAME AN OLD LADY From GERMANY. 


‘Because of the funny movements.” — Harvey Crevitt. 


THERE CAME ONE JOLLY, JOLLY SAILOR Boy. (34 votes) 


“The movements are interesting.” — Lillie Bahrs. 
“You march.” — Albert Thornburg. 
“You go round and round.”’ — Marie O’Hara. 
“You get in a ring and one girl goes round and pick out another girl 
and then we all sing a little song.” — Genevieve Bevesford. 
“You jump skip take hold of the girl you like best and enjoy the 
singing.” — Margaret Hogan. 
“You get all tangled up.” — Elijah Lunsford. 


“It is one of the Jollys game I know of. Because you get all the girls 
and boys to run around the ring and you will have much fun if you play 
this game. I like to run around the ring.” — Eva Dayhoff. 

“At last you take hold of the dresses and skip around.”’ 

— Lillian Ryan. 

‘There are lots of fun in it when you hang on each other dress, are coat.”’ 

— Minnie Alexander. 

“You go round in a ring and The tune of the song I like too and take 
hold of each other’s skirt’s of Dersses and go around real fast.”’ 

— Marie Sullivan. 

‘“‘We take ahold of each other and keep on going around until every 
girl is taken.’’girl is taken.” — Gertrude Madden. 


RinG AROUND THE ROSY. (23 votes) 


“We go rong and rong the ring.” — Orlestus Brenner. 
“They were skipping and jumping.” — Walter Walsh. 
“We sing and dance and hop.” — Elmer Schepman. 
“They laugth and gump.” — Clarence Vidal. 
“The children have to stand up in a ring then run a round to see which 
one is stoop first.’ — Walter Meyers. 


Twist, Topacco, Ticat, Ticut, TicH’. (3 votes) 


“twic, twic, tobako becaus you must twic something.” 
— Kurt Ejichelbrenner. 
“Chu the tobact ti ti ti. I like it because you fall down and all on top 
of you.” — John Dahling. 
“You get twisted up in other people’s arms.” 
— Howard H. Bruce. 
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WALTER, WALTER, WINE FLOWER. (3 votes) 


“You go around in a ring.” — Olive Wagner. 
“We must go backwards in a ring.” — Lena Pfaffenberger. 
‘There is running, singing and because boys and girls are blaying.” 
— H. Klinger. 
“T like the Romman game because there is pulling and because I like 
the song.” — Harvey Ahrens. 
“Roman Soldiers. You can pull each other over trying to see who 
wins.” — Chas. H. Jones. 
“T like Roaming of the soliders because they pul you from side to side.”’ 
— R. Clifford. 
“Roman Soldiers. It has to sides. then they pull each other.”’ 
— John Ritzi. 


“The game I like the best is the game of Roman Soldiers because it is 
on the order of Tug a Ware because you can have.as many on a side as 
you like then the soldiers get one behind the other and then you try to 
pull the enemy over your line if you succeed you have wone the battle 
sometimes the two leaders let go and they all fall backwards on the 


last boy.” — Jow Eppenstein. 
‘The Romer Soldier. Why, Because I like to fight like soldier and see 
who win.” — Leander Simms. 
“London Bridge because it has sides to it and the boys and girls pull 
each other.”’ — Fred Veith. 
“Lundin Bridge — Because you must pull to see witch side is the 
strongest.” — Joe Petzhold. 


“London Bridge — I like this game best because I like to see which 
girl or boy will have the most children on their side.’’ 
— Pearl Chambers. 


Wuat ARE You Dornc IN My BEAN- YARD (I vote). 
“You have a chance to run.” — Lenora Evers. 


Seventy-two children state, as their reason for preferences among the 
games, the fact that it “gives them exercise,’ “‘makes their limbs 
stronger,”’ etc. These answers come from twelve different schools and 
sixteen different rooms, which shows that this utilitarian idea must have 
suggested itself to many of the children — yet twenty-four of the answers 
come from one room and ten from another. In these cases, I have been 
led to believe that the teacher permitted some one to make these answers 
aloud before the papers were collected. They are just such answers as a 
teacher would be likely to approve, and this would account for the 
uniformity of these replies. However, the same idea is doubtless im- 
pressed upon the children over and over again in the physicial culture 
period, and in urging them to hurry out of the room at recess. Most of 


<* 
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the answers, therefore, can be accounted for without any thought of 
interference on the day of my visit. 

Twenty-five children designated ‘‘motions”’ as their reason for choosing 
certain games. These motions are, of course, in their turn, “‘nice,”’ 
“funny,” ‘beautiful,’ and ‘“‘sweet’’ and there are “‘lots of them.” 

The element of contest in the action appeals more than any other 
element to eighteen. The favorites of this class are ““Roman Soldiers,”’ 
“London Bridge,” “New York,” ‘‘Go, Sheepy, Go,” and ‘‘Toadie in 
the Meadow.” Here are some of their answers: 


“Roman Soldiers. Because you can pull.”” — Brooks Stewart. 

“The song I like best is Farmer in the Dale. I like it, I like to be 
called on and because it is lots of fun. And I like to dance and there is 
dancing in that song. It is also nice to be out in the sushine and having 
a good time, if you should be sick or have any trouble.” 

The converse of self assertion is self preservation. William Schwab is 
an able apologist for this activity as exemplified in ‘“‘I lost my father’s 
handkerchief.”’ “If you are not wide awake,” he warns us, “You will 
be a sting fish. And if you are slow in running around (after you throwed 
the handkerchief) the one you gave the handkerchief will catch you. 
Then you will be a sting-fish.”’ 

All these egoistic answers were compiled during my preliminary 
visits in 1907. In 1908, thirty-eight boys and girls recorded similar indi- 
vidualistic tendencies, sometimes using the would-be impersonal ‘“‘you”’ 
and “‘one,”’ but always with evident thought of themselves starring in 
the performance. 

“Go in and out the Window Because You always get a kiss.” 

— Norma Quill. 

“Drop the handerchief. I always like to get the handerchief.” 

— Andrew Vader. 

“Wolf, because wenn the one that is it catches you must take it it.” 

— Mary Schwab. 

“Farmer in the dell. It has so many things that you can get chosen.” 

— H. Fischer. 
“Buffalobill. It shows if you will laft over a foolish question like that.” 
— Elsie Haberthier. 

“Green Gravel. They call out your name and they send you a letter to 
turn back your head.”’ 2 —Laura Krautter. 

“London Bridge. At the end, we all pull to try to win.” 

— Nelson Barger. 

“Toadie in the Meadow. I like it because it is like Hide in Seek and 


the first one that finds the one that is hiden gets to be the hider.” 
— Marguerite Waldo. 
‘‘Here we come. Where from? It has sides in it.” 
— Howard Waldo. 
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“Here we come where from? I like this games because it has very 
much running and it is hard to win and you have to be quick.” 
“Go Sheepy go, to se who side winds.”’ — George Weaver. 
“Go sheepe goe. I like it because to see who cann run the fastes.”’ 
— Albert Baummann. 


ww 


; “Green Gravel. The one who falls down is ought of the game and the 
one that douse not fall down wins.”’ — Clifford Hoeste. 
L This exultation in lively movement often acquires a more outspoken 


personal zest. The ego is uppermost in every such criticism. As timid 

little Annabel wrote in 1907, ‘‘First I watch them play. Then I askes if 

I can play.”’ Self-assertion is essential to the pleasure of the game. ‘You 

allways got fun, writes Carl Weber, adding significantly, ‘‘and then when 

it is your turn you have to get in.” “I like a bluebird and I like to be 
called a blue bird,” chimes in Grace Conway; “‘it is so jolly.” ‘I like 

Lazy Old Mary,” Edna Green informs us, ‘because I am often Lazy 

Old Mary myself.” Eleanora Hamburg likes ‘““Farmer in the Dell,” 

because you are in the mitle.’”’ Elizabeth Crawford likes ‘‘London 

Bridge’ because each person is taken personally and gone thro a role, 

while in most of them the children sing in a party and that is all there 

is to it.’’ Edenia Jacobs succeeds in throwing a tinge of gentle melancholy 
over this egoistic tendency: 

; “Here comes an Old Lady from Germany. Because I like to be one 

‘ of her children. She is a good lady.” — E. Metzner. 

“Going and out the window. I like to go in and out the windowes.” 

. — Charlotte Anthony. 
“London Bridge. I have to use my strength.” — Helen Star. 
“London Bridge. It must be a strong one to be the bridge.” 

— Adelaide Gustetter. 
“T like Farmer in the dell best because many children get to play it 
and maybe if the last child is chosen to play the game, she will want to 
play it herself with the rest of the children and then each one will get 

a chance to play the game.” — Sara Farber. 
“Strike the East. There’s more that can go in it at one time and you 

can get more turns.” — Esther Hupperty. 
‘Down in the valley were the green grass grows. Because I can sit in 

the ring and the children sing.” — Elizabeth Weidner. 

) “Old lazy Mary. Because you kneel and they go around.” 

— Beula Malone. 
“Ring around the rosy. Because the mery little children dance around 
you when you are in the middel of the ring.” — Frank. Barhon 

1 “Lazily Mary. I like it because you say some of it by yourself.”’ 

— Dora Zachritz. 
This feeling of self-assertion broadens a little among the fifty-nine 
children who define as the moment of highest bliss that point in the 
game at which they have the privilege of making a deliberate choice. 
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In cases where this choice is made between two imaginary treasures, 
the activity is mildly self-assertive. In cases where the choice is of some 
playmate, the situation becomes very serious to the children concerned. 
It involves self-assertion and also emotions of ‘friendship, rivalry, 
policy and love of fair play.’’ These various situations are naively defined 
in the papers submitted: 
“Farmer in the dell. They pick ether other out and they scream loud.” 
— Raymond Wunderlich. 
“Old Craemer. You can take any one you like beaset to play.” 
— Agnes Stuminski. 
“Farmer in the Deal. We can call the girls that we want.”’ 
— Marion Uber. 
“T like rain rain hy because to find who they love best.” 
— Henry Speckter. 
“Three Jews a riding. You must grab the one you like best.”’ 
— Meta Veith. 
“There came a Jew arising. You can pick any girl or boy who you 
want and then take hands and dance with them.” 
— Elanora Wlecke. 
“Go in and out the window. It shows you that you love your friend.”’ 
— Anna Schulze. 
‘“ Go in and out the window You must pick out the one you like best 
and show you love your girl friends.” — Myrtle Donovan. 
“Among the Little White Daisies. It tells what girl your best friend.”’ 
— Eugene Wright. 
“T measure my love to show you. I can choose the girl I like best.” 
— Gertrude Lingen. 
“Farmer in the dell. I like it best because boys and girls choose whose 
wife child nurse and dog and if it is a girl she chooses husband.” 
— Louis Fey. 
“Uncle Johnie’s sick in bed what shall I send him three good wishes 
three good cisses and a slice of ginger bread. Who shall we send it by, 
by the governor’s daughter take her by her little white hand and lead 
crost the water. And when you say water stoop down and the last one 


stoops hast to tell who thre sweetheart is.” — Esther Stevenson. 
“TI like her goes a blue bird through my window because they girl 
picked out their bow.”’ — Chas. Scales. 


‘‘Rosted Beans for it tells you who you are going marrie.”’ 
— Violet Stevenson. 
“Farmer in the dell. Everyone that is-chosen by one that is in the 
center of the ring has a right to choose any one that has not had a turn.”’ 
- Lucille Rose. 
With Lucille’s answer, we pass on to the one hundred and sixty-seven 
children in whom this desire is uppermost, that every play mate shall 
receive pleasure from the game in due measure. ‘““The Farmer in the 
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Dell” is naturally a favorite with the altruistic contingent, ‘‘Cause you 
take holl lots of children” ....... 

“Everyone gets a turn to be something.” 

“No one gets angry that you do not take them.” 

“Tt has to have a lot of children and you cannot play without them 


all, and it makes a big ring.” — Margaret Keefe. 
“More than one can choose.” — Bessie Callas. 
“All my friends can play with me.”’ — Bernice Giffen. 
“More children can be placed in the center.” — Leo Bileh. 
“It has many different parts.” — Martha Lillie. 


” 


“Lost of children like this game and it is easy to play. 
— Ida Rebholz. 
“You can called out many namens you like.”” — Bessie Burtcher. 
“There can be a lot of nice little children to play with.” 
— Naomi Dempsey. 
“There is a crowd in the ring.” — Hortense Coleman. 
It seems that the ‘‘Farmer in the Dell” has not a monopoly on elasticity 
however. Almost any game can be played for the greatest good of the 
greatest number: 
“There comes one jew ariseing. A good number of girls and boys can 


play it.”’ — Lillian Ramplemann. 
“There came three dudes ariding. Many persons can have plenty of 
fun playing it.” — Edwin A. Weisenborn. 


“Lazy old Mary. There are enough children to play it with me.” 
— Lucy McDonough. 
“Lazy old Mary. All our friends can come together and have a merry 
time.” — Anonymous. 
“Lazy old Mary. Many children play in that game.” 
— Louis Helwig. 
“Draw a bucket of water. You all get a turn and there is no quarreling.” 
— Helen McGrath. 
‘“‘All around the malbarry bush. There is some fun and all the little 
ones can play to.” — Florence McCarthy. 
“Rain Rain high. Every littel girl gets her turn.”” — Agnes Gilb. 
“Tf I were yonger than you.” (A song of which I was unable to secure 
the words, although Roy described the way that he had seen it played 
“on Eighth Street.’’) ‘“The boys and girls walk with each other and have 
fun and must guess initials.”’ — Roy Edwin Schalfer. 
“London Bridge. Many children can play, not only one.”’ 
—~ M. Strangmann. 
“Old Kramer. You need a good deal to play with.’’ — Anonymous. 
“Each girl can have a turn of bean Old Cramer.” 
Angela Mongan. 
“Mother, mother the milk is bolling over. Because there are so many 
girls.” — Marion Squire. 
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“We are the English Soldiers. The girls and boys play together in it.” 
— Charles Moppins. 

“Negor Tom. You can get more children to play it.’’ — Percy Pick. 

“T lost my papa’s handkerchief. There are so many happy children in 
it.” — Helen Hagemann. 

“Green and Yellow basket. It is easy for little ones to learn.” 

— R. Rigney. 

“Tisket a kasket. You all get a turn and run after each.” 

— Charles Flick. 

“Jolly old Sailor boy. So many children in it and some game only 
are alod to have one or two or three.” — William Cook. 

“Ring around rosie. We can mak a big ring.” — C. Nan. 

“Here comes a blue bird. We all get a turn if we play long enough.” 

— Mabel Lawrence. 

“Going in and out the window, it makes all my play mates happy.” 

— Jessie VanGorder. 

“Green Gravel I like that game because it is fair.’’ — Robert Artz. 

Similar reasons are given for the popularity of ‘‘Fling flong florion,”’ 
“Mother by a milk can,” ‘‘All around the Mulberry bush,” “The old lady 
from Germany,” ‘‘Mary around the sun,’”’ “When I was a baby,” “My 
old man was a good old man,” “I come to choose you from the rest,” 
“Down in the valley where the green grass grows,” ‘““New York” and 
“T follow my mother to market.” 

Somewhat more exclusive is the feeling of Harry Corrien who prefers 
“Girls will you come in and dip with us, because the boys have a good 
part,” while E. Stevens is far behind the times in his choice of “Run, 
Sheepy, Run, because they is no girls 1n it.’’ More benighted still is the 
complacency of Rudolph Pausch in his praise of the delights in “Rain, 
Rain High, because, the girls like me and I dond like them.” 

Thus far, in my presentation of criticism involving love of action, I 
have considered only the papers of boys and girls who were interested 
in action for its own sake and for their own sake, and for the sake of one 
another. The answers have not been literary criticisms, any more than 
a reference to an actor’s voice or height or gestures is a criticism upon 
the play. The few criticisms devoted to words are the only really literary 
criticisms which my questions brought forth. There remain, however, 
one hundred and ninety papers which pay an unconscious tribute to the 
dramatic power of the stories reproduced in the games. Here are children 
who lose themselves in their play, who act from the love of dramatic 
performance, who live the life of ‘“Lazy Mary” and die the death of 
“Old Cramer.’’ It seems to me that this is the leaven of children on the 
play ground which leavens the whole lump. Of course, something of the 
same feeling must be in many other children who do not answer in this 
way, yet the critic is he who gives the best expression to the most credi- 
table feeling of all, the feeling which all are flattered to claim as their 
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own. It seems to me that the lovers of action, and especially the lovers 
of dramatic action, are the most successful exponents of the charm in the 
singing-games: 
“Jolly sailor-boy. Because you can be a sailor boy.” 
— Elmer Schmidt. 
“Forty girls arising. A party of girls are on one side and a party on 
the other side. Each side different.”’ — Bessie Hartman. 
She seems to emphasize the dialogue. 
“Froggie in the Meadow” and the one that is in the middle runs out 
and if he catches you you have to get in the middle and be the frog.” 
— Anonymous. 
“Granddadytipytoe. Because I think we have to run in it to getaway 
from Granddadytipytoe.” — Edward Haley. 
“Green Gravel, because they send letters when they play that.” 
— Anonymous. 
“Sailor boy because you can run into the boats.” 
— Milton Quehl. 
“Old man dasiy because we run up and down the latter.”’ 
— Clifford Nucklos. 
“There came an old lady from Germany. There is two sides and the 
mother has a crowd of children and they are taken away.” 
“T lost my father’s handkerchief. I like the story it has lots of fun.” 
— Marie Vogt. 
“T like that song because you lose your papa’s handkerchief.” 
— Anna Keating. 
“There came a Duke ariding. Because they dance and it was dusty day 
and hot.” — Georg Musekamp. 
“Here come a Duke ariding because we get married in it.”’ 
— Paul Andrew. 
“One o’clock the wolf is here. Because at twelve o'clock the wolf will 
catch you and run for your life.” — Elizabeth Cook. 


I Follow My MOTHER TO MARKET. 


“Because she chasce us back.” — Nellie Moers. 
“Because I make her come back.” — Arthur Spoerlein. 
“Because the mother licks you if she catches you.” 
— Helen Lammers. 
“Because it is so much fun to run away from the mother.” 
— Nellie Lippert. 


WALTER, WALTER, WHITE FLOWER. 


“Because you have to turn your back and tell your girl.” 


— Walter Geppert. 
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“Because you have to turn your back and tell your beau.” 
— Estella Kohlmeyer. 
“‘When I was a baby. It is from babyhood on up.”’ 
— Agnes Lennon. 


MIss JENNIA JONES. 


“I like Miss Jenning Jones. She goes out and does all kinds of things.” 
— Ollie Heckinger. 
“At the end we are to go to Miss Jenny Jones fueneral and Cry.” 
— Elsa Schmidt. 
“Because in the end there is a ghost. And it is exciting. And there is an 
awful lot of running.”’ — H. Hoffman. 
“Because it scares you at the end.” — Anonymous. 


ROMAN SOLDIERS. 


“It represents the Romans and the English at war. They are fighting 
over a glass of wine.” — Rose Fischer. 

“IT always like to play Roman Soldiers because you put up your slees 
and walk up and down and sing and at last you fight. and the one that 


fights best wins.” — Luois Diesel. 
“You think that I am going to fight in a battle. When they go to fight 
they commense to pould each outher.”’ — Frank Heheman. 


“We are the English Soldier. We go marching through the street.” 
— Hermann Horwitz. 


Go In Anp Our THE WINDOW. 


“Because it makes me feel like I am jumping in and out our window 


like in the summer like in our vacation days.” — Anonymous. 
“When you want to rune in they open the door.’””’ — H. Schwindt. 
“TI can kneel before the one I love best.” - Walter Owens. 
“T can kiss my lover.” — Adolph Brummaugh. 


LAZY MARY. 


“Old mother will you get up. The old mother sits down in the middle 
of the ring.” — Harry Klamt. 

“She is tired.” — Helen Schueler. 

“She won’t get up.” : — Alvina Schneider. 


“The girl that is named Mary acts cranky and does not want to get 
up.” — Edgar Wegert. 
“Lazy Old Mary won’t get up till she gets a shaming.” 
— Helen Bleistun. 
“At first she is lazy and don’t want to get up and afterwards she does 
and then she gets laughed at.” — Edna Koenigkramer. 
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‘You had to kneel down and say what you liked for dinner and supper 


and breffast and she would not get up till supper.’”” — Anonymous. 
“T like to clap when we say you sassy brat you had to get up so early 
in the morning.” — Julia Hanlon. 


THE FARMER IN THE DELL. 
“One skips with it and one can get people to play the Farmer, the Wife, 


the dog, the daughter and the son.” — John Koenig. 
“The farmer takes the wife and they all laugh.” — Henry Taint. 
“You have to have a nurse, a dog, a father, a mother and all the 

children and they had to go to the dale.”’ — Eva Hodgetts. 
“At the end we have a girl for a dog and we all bark.’’ — Fannie Fee. 
“You can holler at the dog in it.” — John Hauck. 
“We hauel like dogs.” — Louise Wagner. 


MOTHER, MOTHER THE MILK’S BOILING OVER. 


“T like it because it is playing that you are as a little house maid and 
do not not know how to take the milk off the stove and say, “Mother, 
mother the milk’s running over,” then the mother says “‘put sugar in it”’ 
“T can’t reach it. Get on the big chair. It is broken. Well then said the 
mother I will come then she came home and then she saw that her chil- 
dren were gone and whipped the little maiden. Then she goes to the 
thieves house and he said that she saw them go in bowlegged street and 
then she couldn’t see them then she asked him to let her in and he 
shoes were to dirty and then she took them off and he stockings were 
full of holes and then take them off and then they run out and she 


whips them when she gets home.”’ — Norma Cullen. 
“There is a mother and a hier girl and bubber man and you get a 

whipping when the children get stolen.”’ — Anna May Riley. 
“The wolf come and take children.”’ — Marie Gavin. 


“The hid girl géts a lickin for leaving the children go.”’ 
— Lavina Curran. 
“You go down on the street looking for your children the give you 
names of streets some is going down tipetoe, puling ear street you have 
to do what they give you.” — Willard Hackinger. 


ALL AROUND THE MULBERRY BUSH. 


“We get together and motion the things.” — Edna Wetzel. 
“T tell what you do every day and make different signs.”’ 
— Beatrice Hyatt. 
“We wash our clothes we iron our clothes and wash our hands and 
face and comb our hair. And best of all the song we go to church.” 
— Anonymous, 
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LONDON BRIDGE. 


“It is active and I like the part where they take you off to ask you 
which side you want when you are caught because they ask you some- 
thing nice. I like the tug of war in it too. The bridge is exiting because 
you are afraid of being caught any minute.’””’ — Frederika Miller. 

“Two stands with their hands over their heads and the others take 
hold of their dresses and walk through the other ones and sing a song 


and then the bridge falls down.” — Freda Langhorst. 
“T like to go under his brige.” — Frank Nolan. 
“The bridge brakes down.”’ — Lida Becker. 
“We catch a prisner.” — Marie Belsinger. 
“When the Bridge falls down they squeeze you.”” — John Stewart. 
““You have to go to prison.” — Oscar Maurath. 


“It is very nice in playing they take a key and lok you up.” 
— Stafford Rushart. 
“T like to be wound up.” — Margaret Burchard. 


OLD KRAMER. 


“Because that includes the dead man, the apple tree and Kramer 
kicking her.” — Lizzie Robinson. 
“You get a kick and get disy.” — Irene Dammers. 

“When they say “There grew an old apple tree over his head Old 

Kramer chooses an apple tree and so on until he chooses an old lady 

who picks up the apples that fall from the tree, that grows over Kramer’s 
grave.” — Anna Bell Lee. 
“We sometimes play and make like he is dead.”” — Sidney Weill. 

“A girl kneels in the middle and she picks a girl to be the apple tree 

and she picks a girl to be the old woman and she picks the apples up, 
then Cramer gets up and gives her a kick.” — Cora Zapf. 
“T like Old Kramer the best because it seems so much like acting.”’ 
— Dorothy Sisson. 


“So much like acting!’’ If these childish confidences have any value, 
it seems to me that their value lies in the way in which they emphasize 
the fact that the “‘singing-games” are not only much like acting, but 
are themselves acting, and acting of the most whole-hearted kind. The 
children’s great demand of their literature, then, is action. Their votes 
indicate the fundamental demand upon which all enjoyment of literature 
has been based, from the beginning — and not enjoyment of literature 
alone, but of music, the drama and every form of art. The root of the 
whole matter of appreciation is the identification of self, as completely 
as possible, with the imagined situation. The more complete this identifi- 
cation, the stronger is the delight experienced. For convenience in 
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compiling statistics as to the paramount appeal of the games, I have 
usually confined my attention to the first statement written on each 
paper; yet I realize that in so doing I have tampered slightly with my 
evidence. The whole truth about the attitude of the children would take 
into consideration that combination of two or more phases of enjoyment 
which is expressed by a large number of papers. I am inclined to believe 
that the most ardent singing-game enthusiast whom I have met is Alma 
Becky who praises ‘“Here Goes a Blue Bird’’ because ‘‘it is a song dance 
play and catchers.’’ We may safely conclude from the answers of these 
Cincinnati children that singing games are still a flourishing branch of 
literature and that they make a many-sided appeal to their lovers, 
through their motions, their melodies and their words, united in dramatic 
action. After all, action includes every other aspect of the singing-game. 
Music is a form of action, words are a record of action and character is 
the result and cause of action. To the child, the singing-game, being 
action, is life. 

In the last analysis, written literature differs no whit from oral 
literature in its appeal. What the child and savage do bodily, we must 
do mentally with all we read. Our imagination must dramatize the 
written page and enact it. Only as we identify ourselves completely 
with each situation, will the reading of our books afford us ‘‘a truly good 
time.” 
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FOLK-BELIEFS IN THE OZARK MOUNTAINS. 


BY VANCE RANDOLPH. 


The people who live in the Ozark Mountain region of Missouri and 
Arkansas are singularly isolated from the outside world, and know 
almost nothing of the civilization which has grown up about them. 
They live by growing a little fruit, raising a few lean hogs, cutting 
railroad ties and distilling execrable corn whiskey, and have made 
very little progress since their ancestors wandered West from the 
Southern Appalachians more than a century ago. They still sing old 
English and Scottish ballads, use many quaint words and phrases 
which are no longer a part of the ordinary American vulgate,? and 
cling to a great many superstitious beliefs which have been rejected 
and forgotten in more enlightened sections of the country. 

Similar folk-beliefs are found in other parts of the Southern hinter- 
land, of course, and many excellent collections have been made by 
students of these subjects. Some four thousand Kentucky superstitions 
are listed by Thomas and Thomas,’ while Price, Combs® and others have 
contributed very good shorter papers from the same region. Steiner® 
and Moore’ have collected folk-beliefs in Georgia, Shearin® has made 
similar collections among the mountaineers of Tennessee, and Octave 
Thanet® long ago studied the folk-lore of southern Arkansas. Davis,!° 
Waring,!! Puckett!? and many others have made extensive investigations 
1 Belden, H. M. Song-Ballads and Other Popular Poetry Known in Missouri, 
Missouri Folk-Lore Society, 1910. 

2 Randolph, Vance, A Word-List from the Ozarks, Dialeci Notes, Vol. V, 
Part 9, 1926, pp. 397—405. 

8 Thomas, D. L. and Thomas, L. B. Kentucky Superstitions, Princeton, 
1920. 

4 Price, Sadie, Kentucky Folk-Lore, Jouvnal American Folk-Lore,Vol. 14, 
Igo!. 

5 Combs, J. H. The Kentucky Highlanders, 1913, Ardmore, Okla. 

6 Steiner, R. Superstitions and Beliefs from Central Georgia, Journal 
American Folk-Lore, Vol. 12, 1899. 

7 Moore, R. A. Superstitions from Georgia, Journal American Folk-Lore, 
Vol. 7, 1894. 

8 Shearin, H. G. Some Superstitions in the Cumberland Mountains, 
Journal American Folk-Lore, Vol. 257 

® Thanet, Octave, Folk-Lore in Arkansas, Journal American Folk-Lore, 
Vol. 5, 1892. 

10 Davis, H. C. Negro Folk-Lore in S. C. Journal American Folk-Lore, 
Vol. 27. 

11 Waring, Mary, Negro Superstitions in South Carolina, Journal American 
Folk-Love, Vol. 14, 1901. 

12 Puckett, N. N. Folk-Beliefs of the Southern Negro, London, 1926. 
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among the southern Negroes, and there is no lack of literature dealing 
with Southern superstitions in general. 

No adequate study of superstitious beliefs has ever been carried out 
in the Ozarks, however, and since these old beliefs are now disappearing 
before the influx of realtors and school-teachers, it seems worth while 
to publish the fragmentary notes that I made during some ten years of 
residence in this region. While the material listed here is only a small 
part of the great body of folk-lore existent in the Ozark country, every 
item is the result of close personal field-work, and I have spared no 
effort to make the collection as representative as possible. Most of the 
data were collected in southwestern Missouri, in McDonald, Barry, 
Taney and Stone Counties; a few items came from Benton, Carroll and 
Boone Counties in northwestern Arkansas. 


LOVE, COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. 


Superstitions relating to love, courtship and marriage are legion in 
the Ozark country. Many hillmen still believe in love-powders and 
potions, and this belief is encouraged by the country druggists, who 
sell a perfumed mixture of milk sugar and flake whiting at enormous 
profits. This stuff is dissolved in a girl’s coffee or fed to her in candy, 
and is said to be quite efficacious. Many mountain damsels carry love 
charms consisting of some pinkish, soap-like material, the composition 
of which I have been unable to discover; the thing is usually enclosed 
in a carved peach stone or cherry pit, and worn on a string round the 
neck, 

Surreptitiously touching the back of a man’s head is said to be a 
sure way of arousing his sexual passions, and every mountain girl knows 
that if she puts a drop of her menstrual fluid into a man’s liquor he is 
certain to fall madly in love with her. Whiskey in which her finger-nail 
trimmings have been soaked is said to have a very similar effect. These 
beliefs are taken.so seriously in the Ozarks that the victim of a love 
charm or philtre is not held morally responsible for his actions, and 
many a deserted wife is comforted by the reflection that her man did 
not leave of his own free will, but was “cunjured off.”’ 

When a girl’s apron is unfastened accidentally, or her skirt turns 
up, or her stocking falls down, or her shoe comes untied, she knows that 
her lover is thinking of her. If she stubs her toe against a stone, she 
kisses her thumb and rests happy in the knowledge that she will see 
her sweetheart within twenty-four hours. By cleaning her finger-nails 
on Saturday she can force her lover to visit her on the following day, 
and if a redbird flies across her path she is sure to be kissed twice before 
nightfall. 

If the fire which a man kindles burns brightly, he knows that his 
sweetheart is true to him, but if it smolders, she is likely to prove unfaith- 
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ful. As a further test, he may go into a clearing and bend down a mullein 
stalk which points toward her cabin; if she loves him the stalk grows 
up again, but if she loves another it will die. The girl has only to put a 
bit of dodder or love-vine on a growing weed; if it flourishes, her lover 
is faithful, and if it withers he is not. Or she may pluck a hair from her 
head and draw it between her fingers — if it curls he loves her, if it 
remains straight he does not. If she burns the cornbread it means that 
her sweetheart is angry, and if she finds a cobweb in the cabin she 
fears that he will never visit her again. Cold hands are generally believed 
to be associated with a warm heart, and are often regarded as a sure 
sign that one is in love. 

Marriage is still regarded as a serious matter in the Ozarks, and 
there are many singular superstitions connected with the choice of a 
mate. The typical hillman is determined to marry a virgin at any cost, 
and is firmly convinced that he can detect virginity at a glance. The 
theory is that every female child has a tiny cleft or depression in the 
end of her nose, and that this depression immediately disappears after 
sexual intercourse is effected. Many hill women, too, are firmly convinced 
that a man’s penis is exactly three times as long as his nose, and a girl 
who “keeps company” with a very long-nosed man is subjected to the 
good natured raillery of her friends. 

A girl who sits on a table, or allows any one to sweep under her chair, 
will not marry for a year at least. The best way to find out whom one 
is to marry is to sleep in a strange room, and name each of the four 
corners after one of the possible candidates. The corner that is first 
seen in the morning represents the bride- or groom-to-be. If a woman 
has the habit of resting her thumb inside her clenched hand, everybody 
knows that she will be ruled absolutely by her husband, while if her 
thumb is habitually extruded her husband will probably be hen-pecked. 

The best dates and seasons for weddings are determined in part by 
the changes of the moon and the signs of the zodiac, but the inter- 
pretation of this material varies widely. However, marriages in May 
are always unlucky, and so are those celebrated in rainy or snowy 
weather — bright, warm wedding-days are best. It is very bad luck to 
marry a man whose surname has the same initial as one’s own: 


Change the name and not the letter, 
Marry for worse and not for better. 


MOUNTAIN MEDICINE. 


There are many outlandish and outworn notions about physiology, 
and hygiene, and therapeutics. Regular physicians are not very numerous 
in the Ozarks, and a great number of unaccredited persons are practicing 
illegally, encouraged rather than persecuted by the authorities. Most 
of them are men who have had a year or two of training at some Southern 
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medical college, or who have “picked up doctorin’”’ by assisting some 
old physician whose practice they have inherited. These mountain 
healers save the regular M. D. many a long night ride, and are therefore 
protected and assisted whenever possible. 

There are also the “‘yarb’’ doctors, and the ‘‘chills an’ fever’’ doctors, 
who know nothing whatever of modern medicine, and make no pretense 
of scientific treatment, but rely upon a few simple roots and herbs. 
Catnip tea is their best remedy for colic, hoarhound is indicated in 
coughs and colds, sassafras is an excellent spring tonic, mullein leaves 
are smoked for asthma, pumpkin-seed tea is used to expel tapeworms, 
slippery elm bark cures all sorts of intestinal trouble, tansy and penny- 
royal are famous abortifacients, and so on. 

Healers of. still another type do not attempt any general practice, 
and seldom accept money for their services, but are endowed with a 
mysterious “power” to cure certain specific ailments. Some of them, 
usually old women, can cool fevers merely by the laying on of hands; 
others draw out the fire from burns by spitting or blowing upon the 
inflamed areas, while still others claim to heal more serious lesions by 
some similar hocus-pocus. One old lady who specializes in burns says 
that she always mutters a few words which she “‘l’arnt out’n th’ Book”’ — 
the Bible, that is — but refuses to tell me what particular text is used. 
Any posthumous child can cure the croup simply by blowing in the 
patient’s mouth; one of my neighbors happened to be born several 
weeks after his father’s death, and although he ridicules the healing 
power himself, is frequently called out of his bed at night by distracted 
parents who want him to treat their children. The same treatment is 
said to be a sure cure for the ‘‘thresh’” — whatever that is. 

One hillman of my acquaintance heals warts, ulcers, ‘‘risin’s’” and 
the like in this wise: he reaches behind him, picks up a stone without 
looking at it, and spits upon it. Stirring the saliva about with his finger, 
he repeats the words: 


What I see increase, 
What I rub decrease — 


and with that he rubs a little spittle on the wart, which is supposed to 
disappear in a week or so. All this must be done, however, when the 
moon is waning; if it should be attempted before the full moon the wart 
would grow larger and larger instead of wasting away. There seems to 
be a widespread theory that things in general increase or decrease with 
the moon, and this principle is very seriously considered in connection 
with certain agricultural activities. 

Besides the moon’s phases, there are also the signs of the zodiac to 
be considered, and almost every hill farmer can make out these signs 
in the almanac, even though he cannot read a line of ordinary print. 
Each one of the zodiacal signs is supposed to control some particular 
6 
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part of the body, as indicated by the diagram in the almanac, and many 
hillmen believe that the sign has a great influence upon disease. Stomach 
trouble is most likely to be acquired or aggravated when the moon is in 
Cancer, diseases of the throat during the sign Taurus, venereal infections in 
Scorpio, and so on. Many people, if forced to undergo a surgical operation, 
are careful to postpone it until the moon is in the proper constellation, 
and not a few mountain physicians encourage them in this practice. 

The hill people have singular notions of the best means of preventing 
disease. Many children in the Ozarks wear little flat leather bands or 
woolen strings around their necks, or tiny bags of asafetida, or little 
stones sewed into their garments, to protect them from the common 
diseases of childhood. Buckeyes are often carried for the same purpose, 
and their efficacy is somehow connected with the tale that the Osage 
Indians used them in poisoning fish, but whether there is any truth in 
the story I do not know. In one settlement I found the children wearing 
little round pieces of porous stone tied around their necks; it is said 
that these objects are taken from the entrails of deer, and protect the 
wearer against disease, financial losses, and violence at the hands of his 
enemies. Every hill woman knows that the wearing of gold or amber beads 
will reduce a goitre, and many mountaineers wear heavy cartridge-belts 
to prevent rheumatism, while a dirty woolen sock tied around the neck 
is recognized as the best remedy for sore throats. 

If a baby’s eyes are sore, the mother’s milk is the best possible wash 
for them, just as fresh urine is the best lotion for chapped hands or 
chilblains. Cow-dung is used as a poultice for all sorts of sores, as well 
as a dressing for sprains and fractures, and an infusion of sheep manure 
is much in favor as a remedy for ear-ache. As for insect stings and 
snake bites, any child in the hill country knows that a piece of freshly 
chewed tobacco will draw the “‘pizen” out. The pain of bee stings is 
relieved by applying the crushed leaves of three plants — any three 
will do, so long as they are of different species — to the parts affected. 
A skin disease called tetter is always treated with stump-water, which 
is simply rain water which happens to be retained in a hollow stump. 

Dew, or dew and buttermilk, or various mixtures of honey and butter- 
milk, are generally recognized remedies for curing skin diseases and 
restoring a clear and youthful complexion. And everybody knows that 
if the hair is cut at the time of the new moon it grows very rapidly and 
luxuriantly, particularly if treated with the sap drawn from wild grape- 
vines in the spring. When a mountain man cuts himself accidentally, 
he always hastens to thrust the knife deep into the soil — this will 
prevent excessive bleeding, he thinks. 

Nearly all the hill people think that night air is somehow poisonous, 
and they shut every door and window as tight as possible, even though 
an entire family sleeps in a single small cabin. If it were not for the 
chinks in their clumsily built shanties, and the draught created by the 
great fireplace, they would certainly be suffocated. 
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PREGNANCY AND CHILDBIRTH. 


Only a few of the many signs and omens relating to pregnancy and 
childbirth can be recorded here. Every mountaineer’s wife knows that 
if a baby’s diaper is left in her house by some visiting mother, she herself 
will very shortly become pregnant. It is well known, also, that a child 
begotten immediately before the menses will be a girl, and that one 
conceived directly after the menstrual flow is invariably a boy. 

When a pregnant woman has a craving for some particular article 
of food, every effort is made to satisfy it, because otherwise the child 
is very likely to be ‘‘marked.” I have seen birthmarks which were 
supposed to resemble strawberries, cherries, sweet potatoes, prunes, 
eels, and even hams — all of which owed their existence to the mother’s 
unsatisfied cravings for these things. Even if the child has no external 
marks, his mind is likely to be affected, and he is sure to be ‘‘a plumb 
glutton” for the particular food that could not be obtained for his 
mother. 

Children are also said to be marked by some sudden fright or un- 
pleasant experience of the mother, and I have myself seen a pop-eyed, 
big-mouthed idiot whose condition is ascribed to the fact his mother 
stepped on a toad some two months before his birth. In another case, a 
large red mark on a baby’s face was caused by the mother seeing a man 
shot down at her side, — the discharge of the gun threw some of the 
blood and brains into the woman’s face. Another woman in my neigh- 
borhood saw two large snakes fighting or copulating, and when her 
babe was born some months later it had two writhing serpents in place 
of a head, according to local testimony. I recall a young farmer who 
had been worsted in a drunken fight, and appeared in the village all 
covered with blood and dirt. Instantly everybody sprang to prevent 
the injured man’s pregnant wife from seeing him, and one old man 
shrilled out: ““Git Emmy away, folkses — she’ll mark thet ‘ar young-un 
shore’.”’ : 

Sexual acts between human beings and domestic animals are rather 
cominon in the Ozarks, and nearly every native believes that these unions 
are sometimes fruitful. Women giving birth to litters of puppies, mares 
bringing forth colts with human heads, and a great variety of similar 
phenomena are related and generally believed. I have never been able 
to locate a hillman who has actually seen any of these monstrosities — 
“th’ folks allus puts em out o’ th’ way,” as one old man told me. 

The Ozarker is not especially enthusiastic about bathing at any time, 
but the belief is almost universal that if a woman bathes at the time of 
her menses she is likely to be paralysed. Although menstruating women 
go about their house-work as usual, and even work in the fields, there 
is one thing that they cannot do, and that is to pickle cucumbers. As 
any old woman can tell you, the pickles would always turn out soft and 
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flabby instead of properly crisp. To return to the subject of bathing, it 
is generally believed that a woman must not bathe for at least nine 
days after her child is born, or she will not “do well.”” Another strange 
notion is that the afterbirth must always be buried — if it is burned 
or thrown into water, the mother will not make a proper recovery. The 
same thing is true in a measure of amputated limbs, although here the 
belief is that the owner will return after death, and be forced to search 
for the lost member through all eternity. 

If a child is born with a caul or ‘‘veil’’ the membrane is always care- 
fully dried and given to the child after it reaches maturity — other- 
wise the youngster is condemned to a life of perpetual misfortune. The 
series of calamities which befell one of my neighbors is accounted for 
by the fact that she was born with a veil, which the ‘‘granny-woman” 
in attendance very properly hung on a bush to dry; this woman forgot 
to bring it to the house, however, and a great storm blew it away into 
the hills, from which several searching-parties failed to retrieve it. 
In case the afterbirth or the veil falls into the hands of an enemy of the 
family, the child will be more or less in this person’s power all of its 
life, and may be forced into all sorts of evil deeds through no fault of 
its own. Another important thing to be remembered is that the band 
which protects the navel of an infant must always be turned over three 
times before it is washed or burned; some people regard this as a safe- 
guard against witchcraft, while others think that it simply prevents the 
child from having back-ache later in life. 

The signs of the zodiac must be considered in many operations con- 
nected with childbirth and the care of infants. For example, a child 
should never be weaned except under Aquarius, “when th’ sign’s in th’ 
laigs,” although just what would be the penalty for violating this rule 
is not clearly understood. Misfortune would certainly be the portion of a 
child should the moonlight fall upon the bed at the time of its birth, 
and even an adult who sleeps much in the moonlight is likely to go 
blind or crazy, or both. There are several methods of predicting what 
a child’s future life is to be. One of the commonest is to offer a boy 
baby a bottle, a Bible and a coin. If he grasps the bottle first, he will 
be a drunkard; if the Bible, a preacher, or at least a religious man; 
while if he chooses the coin, he will engage in some mercantile pursuit. 


DEATH AND BURIAL. 


Many trivial happenings are regarded as presages of an approaching 
death. A bird flying into the house, or a ringing in the ears, or a cock 
crowing in the doorway, are all sure signs that some member of the 
family is about to die. Cattle bawling in the night, or horses running 
about and neighing without any apparent exciting cause, are also 
regarded as death signs. The falling of a window-sash at night, or the 
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spontaneous breaking of any object when no one is touching it, is a sure 
sign of death and doom in the house. 

If a hillman inadvertently steps over a spade lying on the ground he 
is seriously disturbed by the belief that it will shortly be used to dig 
his grave, and to carry a hoe into the house will certainly cause the death 
of a near relative within the year. If a garment is made on Friday, the 
owner will never live to wear it out, and if anyone imagines that he 
hears the crash of glass, when no breakage actually occurs, the head 
of the house will meet with a violent death within the year. To step 
over a person lying on the floor is a sign that he or she is not long for 
this world, and if done intentionally is almost equivalent to homicide. 
Every mountaineer knows that to burn sassafras wood will cause the 
early death of one’s mother, and although sassafras makes very fine 
charcoal, no native will burn it, or even cut or haul it to the kiln, unless 
his mother is already dead. The Ozark children are told that if they 
defecate in a path or public road their sisters will die. If a mountain 
woman imagines that she sees the face of an absent friend in a mirror 
she expects to hear of this person’s death, and if a young girl sees any 
coffin-shaped object reflected in water she is sure to die before the vear 
is out. 

Every mountain bride is careful to wear her wedding garments on 
certain post-nuptial occasions, and every hill woman knows that cloth 
contaminated with the menstrual discharge must be buried in the ground 
— to disregard these simple rules is to court death in some particularly 
terrifying form. If a child less than a year old is permitted to see its 
reflection in a mirror, or has its fingernails cut with a metal blade, 
it will certainly die before its second birthday. When cocks crow or 
dogs howl or foxes bark near a sickroom, or the patient begins to pick 
at the coverlet, or to slide down toward the foot of the bed, or to emit 
an odor like that of crushed pumpkins, his death may be expected at 
any moment. What is more, the last person upon whom the dying man’s 
gaze rests will be the first among those present to follow him to the 
grave. 

When a death finally occurs, one of the bereaved neighbors rises 
immediately from the bedside and stops the clock. Everybody knows 
that if the clock should happen to stop of itself while a corpse is lying in 
the house, another member of the family would die within a year, and 
it is considered best to take no chances. The next thing to be done is 
to cover every mirror in the house with white cloths, which are not 
removed until after the funeral. This is done out of consideration for 
those who may come in to view the body, for if one of them should see 
his own reflection in the house of death he will never live to see another 
summer. 

The hill-folk have a veritable mania for washing dead bodies; the 
moment a death occurs the neighbors strip the corpse and begin to 
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scrub it vigorously. A man may be dirty all his life, and in his last 
illness his body and bedding may be so foul that one can hardly stay 
in the cabin, but he goes to his grave clean, as far as soap and water can 
cleanse him. All of the work connected with a death — washing and 
dressing the body, and so on — is done by friends and neighbors. Not 
one of the near relatives of the deceased will have any part in these 
doings, except in case of the direst necessity. 

Whatever happens, the body must never be left alone for a single 
instant, for fear some animal should get at it; if a cat, for example, 
should so much as sniff at the corpse, some unspeakable calamity would 
overtake the whole family. The belief that cats will mutilate a dead 
body seems to be widely accepted in the South, but appears to have 
little or no foundation in fact — cats ordinarily do not eat carrion. 
Several young couples are usually invited in to serve as a death watch, 
and at least two persons are supposed to remain beside the body, while 
the others may be kissing in a dark corner, or eating the elaborate lunch 
supplied by the sorrowing family. A jug of corn whiskey is sometimes 
provided for the men-folks — the Ozark women seldom drink in public 
— but there is very little drunkenness on these occasions. If an owl hoots 
or a wolf howls in the vicinity the watchers are seriously disturbed, 
because these sounds signify that one of the group will die before the 
year is out. Even the professional undertakers in the Ozark towns 
never leave a corpse alone in their buildings; a light is left burning all 
night, and some idlers are hired to stay with the body if no friends or 
neighbors offer their services. 

Rainy weather is nothing short of calamitous on a wedding day, but 
at a funeral it is the best possible omen, since it means that the dead 
man’s soul is at rest, and even a few drops of rain at this time go further 
to comfort the bereaved family than anything the ‘‘preacher-man” 
can do or say. Every Ozarker knows the little verse: 


Happy is the bride that the sun shines on; 
Blessed are the dead that the rain falls on. 


One must be careful at funerals, also, to avoid counting the vehicles 
in the procession, since an early death is invariably the portion of the 
thoughtless individual who does the counting. To cross a funeral proces- 
sion is regarded as almost equivalent to suicide. The grave must always 
be dug on the day of the funeral, since to leave it open over night would 
bring about the death of one of the dead man’s relatives. This belief 
is taken very seriously in some parts of the Ozarks, and I have known 
county officials to fail of re-election because they had callously permitted 
a pauper to be buried in a grave dug two days previously. It is customary 
also to bury the body with the feet toward the east, and an old woman 
told me solemnly that this was done in order that the dead man may 
rise and face the east on the day of resurrection. 
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On no account must the mourners leave the cemetery until the last 
clod of earth is thrown into the grave — to do so evidences a lack of 
respect for the dead, and is likely to bring death and destruction upon 
the family circle. The outlook for friends and neighbors is usually 
dismal enough at best, because deaths always come in threes, and it 
may be that two more members of the group will be called home within 
a few weeks, anyway. 


THE WEATHER. 


Although the manufacture of corn whiskey is the chief industry in the 
wilder parts of the Ozarks, agriculture is still important enough to make 
the weather a matter of considerable import to the natives, and its pre- 
diction plays an important part in the Ozark folk-lore. A rain on Monday 
morning is regarded as a sure sign that it will rain every day of that week, 
and if it rains on the first Sunday in the month, every hillman expects 
showers on the three Sundays following. A rainy Easter, also, is generally 
followed by seven wet Sundays. Should the sun set clear on Tuesday, it 
will surely rain before Friday. The belief that early morning showers are 
of short duration is recorded in the couplet: 


Rain before seven, 
Shine before eleven. 


A cock’s persistent crowing at nightfall is regarded as a sign that there 
will be rain before morning: 


If a cock crows when he goes to bed, 
He'll get up with a wet head. 


This jingle is evidently very old indeed, and is one of the very few phrases 
in which the male fowl is called a cock in the Ozark speech. In ordinary 
conversation the hillman always says crower or rooster instead. A storm 
is expected, too, if the chickens go to roost earlier than usual, and the 
voices of tree-toads and rain-crows forecast a shower at any time of 
day. When chickens stand with their tails to the wind, so that their 
feathers are ruffled, or the leaves of a tree turn up so as to show the under 
sides, the hill people always look for a shower within a few hours. 

If clouds are seen moving rapidly, or if quail are found sunning them- 
selves in coveys, or if the brush rabbits are lying in shallow, unprotected 
forms, the Ozarker feels safe in expecting two or three days of pleasant 
weather. The latter sign in particular inspires great confidence, and I am 
almost persuaded that there may be something in it. At any rate, I have 
often seen farmers go out and flush two or three rabbits, and examine 
their nests carefully before deciding to go on a journey. 

Nearly all of the Ozark people say that the 14th of February, and not 
the 2nd, is the real Groundhog Day, and are firmly convinced that if it 
is cloudy and cold on the 14th there will be six more weeks of winter 
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weather. Another common belief is that there are always exactly as many 
frosts in May as there are thunder-claps in February, and that frogs 
always come out and are frozen three times before spring is really here. 
A sure sign of spring, however, is the arrival of the turkey-buzzards — all 
the old-timers declare that there is never any freezing weather after the 
first buzzard is seen. 


SUPERSTITION AND AGRICULTURE. 


The changes of the moon and the signs of the zodiac are very important 
in determining the best dates for planting certain crops. In general, it is 
said that vegetables which are desired to grow chiefly underground, 
such as potatoes, onions, beets, turnips, radishes and peanuts are best 
planted in the dark of the moon. Plants which bear the edible part above 
ground, such as corn, beans, tomatoes, peas and so on, are best planted 
in the light of the moon. Garden truck in general should be set out on 
Good Friday, but lettuce is best planted on St. Valentine’s Day, and 
turnips are always sowed on July 25th. Potatoes are planted when the 
sign is in Virgo, or on the 17th of March, or on the rooth day of the year, 
and must be dug in the light of the moon, as they will rot otherwise. 
Beans are always planted when the sign is in the arms; plant them in 
Virgo and you'll get fine large plants and plenty of bloom, but no beans 
at all. Bunch-beans must be sowed on Good Friday regardless, and all 
beans are planted in the morning rather than in the afternoon. Beans 
planted in May never amount to much. Cabbage is sowed when the sign 
is in the head, cucumbers when it is in the twins, and corn in Scorpio. 
Fruit trees are set out in one of the fruitful signs, and pruned in the light 
of the moon. Transplanted trees must always be set out in their old 
positions relative to the points of the compass — the north side of the 
tree must still face the north. 

There is a widespread belief that on a certain day in August one can 
kill large trees merely by touching the trunk with the blade of an axe, 
but there is so much difference of opinion about the proper date that 
no practical use is made of this information. Nevertheless, nearly all 
of the older people are firmly convinced that there is something in the 
idea. In general, the hillman kills weeds and deadens trees between the 
Ist and the 2oth of August, in the dark of the moon, in the sign of Virgo, 
or Gemini, or Leo. 

Shingles or “‘shakes’”’ rived out in-the dark of the moon lie flat, but 
if made or put on during the moon’s increase they warp and turn up. 
Rail fences are subject to the same principle; if the rails are split and laid 
in the light of the moon they are sure to curl and twist, and decay much 
more rapidly than if they are cut when the moon is dark. Even seasoned 
planks, if laid on the ground in the light of the moon, invariably warp or 
cup, while in the dark of the moon there is no such difficulty. 
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Every hillman knows better than to castrate pigs without considering 
the signs of the zodiac, for animals cut when the sign is in the heart are 
almost sure to become infected and die. The best time for this operation 
is “‘when th’ sign leaves th’ privates an’ is a-startin’ down.” There is no 
doubt whatever that thunder sours fresh milk, even in the winter, and 
kills chickens in the eggs. Every child knows, too, that if a hen is set on 
Sunday the chickens will all be roosters. Eggs carried in a woman’s 
bonnet, however, invariably hatch pullets. Akin to the superstition 
regarding prenatal influence and the “‘marking”’ of babies is the idea that 
a horse-breeder can color a colt to suit his taste, simply by hanging a 
cloth of the desired color before the mare’s eyes when she is bred. Since 
live stock is not confined in the Ozarks, but merely marked or branded 
and allowed to roam the hills at will, the matter of finding one’s horses or 
cattle is often a serious matter; however, one has only to consult a 
harvestman, or daddy-long-legs, and it will immediately crawl in the 
direction of the strayed animals. 

Another belief which is still almost universal in the Ozarks has to do 
with the location of wells. In every mountain settlement there is at least 
one water-witch, or ‘‘witch-wiggler’’ — a person who walks about with 
a forked twig, which is supposed to move in his hands when he walks 
over a hidden stream of water. I have seen several of these witch-wigglers 
at work, and there is no doubt that they themselves are firm believers 
in their singular power. They seem to satisfy their neighbors, too, and 
very few of the old settlers would think of digging a well without calling 
in one of these fellows to “witch” their land. 


WISHES. 


When a native woman drops a comb she always puts her foot on it 
and makes a wish —a wish carefully considered, because she is confident 
that it will come true. The same may be said of a wish made on seeing the 
first star of the evening, or when one walks on strange ground for the 
first time. When a girl’s dress turns up accidentally she knows that her 
lover is thinking of her, and hastens to kiss the hem and make a wish, 
confident that it will be granted. If she happens to put on any garment 
wrong side out, she must not remove it with her own hands, but may call 
in some person not related to her; the wish expressed by this individual 
as the garment is pulled off is sure to be realized. When one sees a redbird 
in a tree he should always make a wish; if the bird flies upward the wish 
will come true, but if the bird flies downward the desire will never be 
satisfied. If a woman sees a spotted horse she makes a wish, and if she 
refrains from looking at the animal again, and tells some one about the 
occurence as soon as possible, her desire will be realized. When two 
persons happen to speak the same phrase at the same time, they must not 
speak again until they have hooked their little fingers together and made 
wishes — both of which are sure to come true. 
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HOUSEHOLD SUPERSTITIONS. 


The signs and superstitions connected with the ordinary activities 
of the household are usually concerned with matters of no great import, 
but they are very seriously considered none the less. When a woman drops 
a dishrag she knows at once that some dirty individual is coming toward 
the cabin; if the cloth falls in a compact wad the visitor will be a woman, 
if it spreads out upon the floor a man is to be expected. To drop the towel 
used in drying dishes means that a stranger will arrive very soon, and if 
the towel is dropped twice it means that the newcomer will be hungry, 
and a meal must be prepared. The accidental dropping of cutlery also 
signifies a guest — a fork means a man, a case-knife a woman. 

No hillman ever thinks of giving a steel blade to a friend — such a gift 
is sure to sever their friendship. He is careful also to leave a neighbor's 
house by the same door through which he entered, knowing that to 
violate this simple rule may cause a serious quarrel. The host, on his 
part, always politely turns away as a guest leaves his cabin — if he were 
to watch a departing friend out of sight he feels that they would never 
meet again. 

The Ozark housewife is careful not to sing before breakfast, for this is a 
sure sign that she will weep before midnight. She seldom begins to make a 
garment on Friday, and never does so unless she can finish it the same 
day. She never allows any one else to stir the dough which she expects to 
bake. If a basting is left in a garment it means that the cloth is not paid 
for, and to find a hole in one’s stocking signifies that a letter is waiting at 
the post-office. 


SPIRITS AND DREAMS. 


Nearly all of the hill people are firm believers in ghosts and wandering 
spirits, although very few of the men and boys are willing to admit this 
belief to strangers. The following tale is told of one of my neighbors, and 
believed by practically everybody in the settlement. This woman was 
very unkind to her step-children, and one day, as she sat alone in the 
cabin, a violent blow knocked her flat on the floor, and a loud voice 
cried out: ‘‘Be good to my children!’’ This story is confirmed by the 
woman herself, and several of her friends swear that they saw the print of 
the invisible hand on her face several hours after the attack. There are 
many other stories of ghostly visitors and spirit messages, but as they do 
not seem to differ essentially from those reported by spiritualists in 
other parts of the world, I have not troubled to record them. 

Like most primitive folk, the Ozark natives attach considerable 
importance to dreams, but their dream interpretations do not differ 
greatly from those current among the ignorant in other parts of the 
country. To dream of muddy water means trouble, to dream of snakes 
presages a battle with one’s enemies, a dream of birth or death signifies 
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a wedding, while a dream of marriage is a warning of approaching death, 
and so on. A dream related before breakfast, or one dreamed on Friday 
and told on Saturday, may always be expected to come true: 


Friday night’s dream, on Saturday told, 
Will always come true, no matter how old. 


BAD LUCK. 


The great majority of the Ozark superstitions have to do with specific 
events which follow one another according to some mysterious hidden 
principle. There are some phenomena, however, which are believed to 
portend something exceedingly important, but of a rather vague and 
genera] nature. Very few of the mountain people would intentionally kill 
a spider, but there is no specific penalty for this offense, simply a general 
atmosphere of misfortune — bad luck. In the same way, it is very bad 
luck to put the left shoe on before the right, or to put the left foot out of 
bed first in the morning, or to meet a cross-eyed man, or to move cats or 
brooms from one house to another, or to take a ring from another person’s 
finger, or to let anybody remove one’s own ring, or to look back while 
walking, or to close a gate which one finds open. 

To come back into a house for anything which has been forgotten is a 
very bad omen, and the Ozarker never does this if it can possibly be 
avoided. In case of necessity, however, he can take the curse off in a 
measure by sitting down in a chair while he counts ten. The doors and 
windows must always be opened wide on New Year’s Eve, just before 
midnight — failure to attend to this would certainly bring bad luck in 
some serious but indefinite form. It is very bad luck to carry ashes out 
of the house on New Year’s Day, too, and the woman who absent- 
mindedly performs this task is sometimes shaken almost to the point of 
hysteria — although nobody knows of any definite or specific calamity 
which is supposed to result. A hen which makes any sound suggestive of 
crowing must be killed at once, lest it bring misfortune upon the entire 
household. Many people will not eat such a fowl under any conditions, 
but sell it to the tourists, or even throw it to the hogs. 


A whistling woman and a crowing hen, 
Is sure to come to some bad end. 


What foul fate is supposed to follow a whistling woman nobody seems 
to know, but it is certainly a very serious one, and I have known little 
girls to be very severely punished for trying to whistle as their brothers do. 


ANIMALS AND PLANTS. 


There are many miscellaneous superstitions regarding animals and 
plants, some of which do not fall conveniently into any of the classes 
hitherto discussed. For example, there is the notion that cocks always 
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crow exactly at midnight, and that their crowing at unusual hours 
heralds the approach of a stranger or an enemy. A dog’s nose, the hillman 
thinks, should be black, and a red-nosed dog is always regarded with 
suspicion. If the family squirrel-dog follows a stranger, it means that the 
man is to be trusted. If a measuring-worm crawls over a person’s clothing, 
he or she will soon get some new article of attire. When a hillman sees a 
spider in the middle of the path he knows that a letter is waiting for 
him at the post-office. Whoever hears the first dove coo in the spring will 
soon go on a long journey in the direction from which the sound came. 
There is a very general belief that black walnut trees are liable to damage 
by lightning, and it is a hardy hillman indeed who can be persuaded to 
stand under one during an electrical storm. 

Various sorts of animals are believed to carry warnings. A woman in 
my neighborhood whipped her grown daughters unmercifully, until one 
day “‘th’ redbirds come an’ hanted her’’ by tapping on the window-pane, 
which gave her a terrible fright and caused her to mend her ways. 
Another of my mountaineer friends was greatly disturbed when a ‘‘rooster 
redbird”’ hovered about his door; he said that it was a warning of death, 
and sure enough, one of his daughters died within a few weeks. 

Snakes of all species are killed whenever possible, but are nevertheless 
regarded with a sort of superstitious awe. When a snake gets into a cabin 
it means that the owner has a dangerous enemy in the neighborhood, and 
must be on his guard. The mountaineer always makes a particular effort 
to kill the first snake he sees in the spring of the year, since failure to do 
this is likely to allow his enemies to ruin him before the snow flies again. 
Hill folk who see me handling harmless snakes are usually horrified, and 
several old women have openly expressed the conviction that I am not 
only crazy, but probably in league with the devil. The old story of the 
hoopsnake which puts its tail in its mouth and rolls down hill is believed 
by many, and everybody knows that the horn on this legendary serpent’s 
tail is tipped with deadly poison. Blue racers are popularly supposed to 
chase people, the joint snake breaks in pieces and goes back together 
again, and no snake can possibly die till the sun goes down, no matter 
how badly it is injured —- just as a turtle never lets go of anything until 
it hears a clap of thunder. No snake can cross a horse-hair rope, but if a 
single horse-hair is placed in water in the summer time it ultimately turns 
into a snake. 

A great many hillmen believe that the male opossum copulates into 
the nose of the female, which then blows the spermatic fluid into the 
vagina — a belief wholly without foundation, and which doubtless had 
its origin in the peculiar bifurcate form of the opossum’s penis. There 
are several peculiar superstitions relating to the larva of the ant-lion, 
which lives in cone-shaped pits in the dirt under rock ledges. Every boy 
is told that if he finds one of these nests and cries: 
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Folk-Beliefs in the Ozark Mountains. 


Oh Johnny Doodlebug, 
Come up and I'll give you a 
bushel of corn! 

the insect will climb out and show itself immediately. Many of the old 
settlers believe that the cattle all kneel down and bellow at midnight on 
January 5th — the eve of ‘“‘old Christmas’ — in honor of the birth of 
Jesus, and there are men still living in the Ozarks who swear that they 
have actually witnessed this strange ceremony. A neighbor tells me that 
when he was a boy he watched repeatedly to see his father’s oxen kneel, 
but was always disappointed. His parents told him, however, that the 
presence of a human observer broke the spell — that the cattle must 
always salute the Savior in private. ‘But I jes’ drawed a idy right thar,”’ 
he added thoughtfully, ‘thet they war’nt nothin’ to hit, nohow.” 


Many of the Ozark superstitions listed above are also known to the 
Southern Negroes, and have frequently been regarded as relics of some 
primitive African culture, but it is now fairly well established that they 
came originally from Europe, and have been preserved by the illiterate 
Negroes long after the more progressive whites have rejected and for- 
gotten them.! Negroes are not very common in the hill country, and the 
Ozarker has even less traffic with them than with the Indians from 
Oklahoma. Personally, I do not believe that either Negroes or Indians 
have made any important contribution to the Ozark folk-lore; it seems 
to me that most of the hillman’s peculiar folk-beliefs came to him from 
the British Isles. The question of origins, however, must be left to 
specialists in these matters, who have the whole literature of folk-lore 
at their finger tips. But the collecting — that must be attended to at 
once, before the whole body of Ozark folk-lore is driven into hiding by 
the laughter of the schoolmarms and tourists who are just beginning to 
invade the hill country. It may be that this paper — which presents only 
a small part of the existent material — will attract the attention of some 
student who has the ability and the leisure to do the work as it should 
be done. 


1 Puckett, N. N. Folk Beliefs of the Southern Negro, London, 1926. 
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MEETING OF THE TEXAS FOLK-LORE, SOCIETY, 1926. 


The Society met in Austin, Texas, April 23 and 24 with program as 
follows: 


FRIDAY EVENING, APRIL, 23, 8 O’CLOCK. 


South Texas Negro Work Songs: Collected and Uncollected, Professor 
Gates Thomas, Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos. 

The Pictogvaphs and Petroglyphs of the El Paso District (illustrated), 
Colonel M. lL. Crimmins, Fort Sam Houston, San Antonio. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL, 24, 2 O'CLOCK. 


President’s Address: The Negro as Interpreter of His Own Folk-Songs, 
Professor R. C. Harrison, Texas Technological College, Lubbock. 

Legend of the Mission Bells of San Augustine ai Mission Nuestra Senora 
de los Doloves de los Ais and The Legendary Origin of the Head Spring, or 
Ojo de Agua, of the San Marcos River, Miss Adina De Zavala, San Antonio. 

Foundation for Legends of Lost Mines on the Nueces, Mr. Henry Yelvington, 
Three Rivers. 

The Enchanted Moat, or Ivish Fairies in Texas, Miss Louise von Blitters- 
dorf, Austin. 

The Legend of Caddo Lake, Mr. G. T. Bludworth, State Department 
of Education, Austin. 

The Making of Legends, Miss Fannie Ratchford, University of Texas, 
Austin. 

Folk Tales of the Kentucky Mountaineers, Mr. Leon Denny Moses, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin. 

The White Mustang: A Legend of the American Frontier, Mr. J. Frank 
Dobie, University of Texas, Austin. 

The following papers were read by title: The Piney Woods Folk: Their 
Superstititions and Remedies, Dr. William P. Barron, New York City; Rep- 
tiles of the South and Southwest in Folk-Lore, Mr. John K. Strecker, Baylor 
University, Waco; Negro Treasure Lore, Mr. R. R. Smith, Jourdanton; 
Uncle Remus in ihe Brazos Bottoms, Mr. A. W. Eddins, San Antonio; The 
Sources of Some Texas Place Names, Mr. Paul Morgan, Clarendon; Familiar 
Sayings of Old-Time Texas Seitlevs, Miss Mary Jourdan, Austin; Super- 
stitions of Bexar County, Mr. E. R. Bogusch, San Antonio. 


SATURDAY EVENING, APRII, 24, 8 O’CLOCK. 


Paul Bunyan in the Oil Fields, Mr. John Lee Brooks, Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas. 

Music of the “‘Holy-Rollers,’’ Mr. Samuel E. Asbury, College Station, 
Texas. 
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Old-time frontier songs, dance calls, and fiddling by J. E. Newcomer 
and Jim Edwards, of Bandera County. With Dean T. U. Taylor of the 
University of Texas leading the dancers, genuine old-time square dances 
were demonstrated. 

The endeavors of the Society to interest more Texans in their folk inherit- 
3 ance and to encourage some kind of literary appropriation of its folk-lore 
findings, are meeting with a distinct response. 

The Publications of the Texas Folk-Lore Society (Number V) for 1926 
is more replete than usual, containing 190 pages. The nature of the contents 
may be deduced from the following table. 


CONTENTS OF THE 1926 PUBLICATIONS. 


Remarks Necessary and Unnecessary The Editor 
Some Texas Versions of ‘‘The Frog’s Courting” L. W. Payne, Jr. 
A Texas Border Ballad Mattie Austin Hatcher 
Reptiles of the South and Southwest in Folk-Lore John K. Strecker 
On the Origins of Reptile Myths John K. Strecker 
L Familiar Sayings of Old Time Texans Mary Jourdan Aktinson 
4 The Tournament in Texas J. Frank Dobie. 
Episodes at Ranch Community Dances Branch Isbell. 
Pioneer Christmas Customs of Tarrant County Mary Dagget Lake 
Superstitions of Bexar County E. R. Bogusch 
Buffalo Lore and Boudin Blanc Douglas Branch. 
Old Times Darky Plantation Melodies Natalie Taylor Carlisle. 
t The Negro as Interpreter of His Own Folk-Songs RR. C. Harrison. 
South Texas Negro Work-Songs Gates Thomas. 


Proceedings of the Texas Folk-Lore Society, 1925 
Contributors. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SWING YOUR PARTNER! — In the backwoods districts of Kentucky 
during the long winter months there is, I believe, more wholehearted inno- 
cent fun than in any other place. Night after night — beginning at sundown 
and lasting until almost dawn — the young folk gather and make merry. 
They dance, as young folk everywhere do, but what a difference there is 
in the dancing! There the old square dance is popular, and if a young man 
stepped up to a girl and put his arm around her in the position for the 
round dance of the ‘‘settlements,’’ he would certainly get his ears boxed in 
a very decided manner. Instead of an orchestra hidden by palms there is 
often only a squeaky fiddle or a French-harp. Ordinarily the music is 
furnished by the clear, youthful voices of the dancers, the clapping of hands 
and patting of feet on the part of the crowd packed around the wall. 

There are many dance-games with songs of doubtful origin. Like the 
famous folk-songs of the different races, they have been added to until 
some ridiculous verses have evolved. Yet the music is full of ‘‘pep.”’ 

One of the famous games is ‘Topsy Through The Window.’ The boys 
get their partners, line them up back to back in the middle of the room, 
and dance twice around the double line in a half-jig step. Then each grabs 
his partner, swings her around the room and back to her place in line, and 
on to the next girl until he has swung around to his partner again. Then 
the game is ended. All the time they are dancing around with their various 
partners they sing these words: 


There goes Topsy through the window, 
Through the window, through the window; 
There goes Topsy through the window, 
Through the window, through the window, 
Down in Al-a-bam-a. 

All promenade with hands on shoulders, 
Hands on shoulders, hands on shoulders, 
All promenade with hands on shoulders, 
Down in Al-a-bam-a. 


The old, old song of “Old Dan Tucker’ is used in a rollicking game. 
Every youth gets his partner and they all stand in a circle around the room. 
One man is ‘“‘odd.’”’ The music begins and he swings two girls, then grabs 
a third and joins the others in a dance around the one he has robbed. This 
one is “Old Dan Tucker” and he certainly looks embarrassed while they 
sing one stanza and the chorus of the song. Then they fall out and he gets 
a chance at somebody else’s girl. This game is so funny it generally ends 
in a romp. 


Old Dan Tucker is in this ring, 

Ain't he a devil of a looking thing ? 

His nose sticks out, his eyes stick in; 
His lower lip hangs down over his chin. 
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Chorus: 
Get out o’ the way-for old Dan Tucker! 
Get out o’ the way for old Dan Tucker! 
Get out o’ the way for old Dan Tucker! 
He came too late to get his supper. 


Old Dan Tucker is a nice old man, 

He washed his face in the frying pan; 
Combed his hair with a wagon wheel; 
And died with the toothache in. his heel. 


Old Dan Tucker is a nice old feller, 

He played cards with a nigger in the celler, 
It was dark and they had no light; 

The nigger and Tucker played all night. 


Old Dan Tucker, he got drunk, 

Fell in the fire and kicked out a chunk, 
A red hot coal got in his shoe, 

And Oh, my golly, how the ashes flew! 


Old Dan ‘Tucker climbed a tree 
His lord and master for to see, 
He climbed so tall he got a fall 
And didn’t get to see his lord at all. 


Old Dan Tucker went down the hill, 

If he ain’t got back he’s down there ‘still. 
Old Dan Tucker, he’s a Quaker, 

He drinks buttermilk by the acre, 
Tucker this, and Tucker that, 

Tucker killed a yellow cat. 


Another game called the ‘“‘Old Brass Wagon” is played to the tune of 
“Liza Jane.” The intricate crossing in the dance resembles the spokes of a 
wagon wheel, hence the name. All these dance steps are the same, with the 
possible exception of ‘‘Skip-to-my-I,oo”’ which is a skip and a double shuffle. 
The following words of ‘‘Liza Jane” are decidedly unusual: 


Chorus : 
Liza, Liza, poor little girl, 
Liza, Liza Jane. 
Liza, Liza, poor little girl, 
She died on the train. 


If ever I was to travel, 
I'd travel on the train. 
If ever I was to marry, 
I’d marry Liza Jane. 
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I wouldn’t marry an Indian, 

I'll tell you the reason why: 

Her nose is as long as a fishing pole, 
An’ I’m afraid she’d never die. 


I wouldn’t marry an Indian, 
I'll tell you the reason why: 
She’s got too many kinfolks 
To make those biscuits fly. 


Every time I see a turkey gobbler strutting around the barnyard I 
think of one red-headed youngster going across the floor after a partner in 
the game of ‘‘Skip-to-my-Loo.” This game has come down to us from the 
games our English ancestors played on the village green. The ‘‘odd’’ man 
goes after another fellow’s girl, choosing one from the couples standing in a 
ring around the room, and swings her back to his corner. The deserted one 
sings (with the aid of the others) while choosing another girl, the following 


song: 


It’s take her and go and see if I care, 

It’s take her and go and see if I care, 

It’s take her and go and see if I care, 
Skip-to-my-Loo, my darling. 

If I can’t get a red bird, I'll take a blue, etc. 


I’ll get another one sweeter too, etc. 


Rats in the cream jar, shoo, girls, shoo! etc. 


The graceful figures of the Virginia Reel are accompanied by the song 
of ‘‘Weavily Wheat.” 


Take her by her little white hand, 
Lead her like a pigeon, 

Make her dance the Weavily Wheat 
And scatter her religion. 


Chorus: 
You swing here and I'll swing there, 
Then we'll swing together. 
You swing here and I’ll swing there, 
In cold and storniy weather. 


Over the river to feed the sheep, 
Over the river to Charley, 

Over the river to feed the sheep, 
On buckwheat cakes and barley. 
O, Charley he’s a nice young man, 
Charley, he’s a dandy, 
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Charley he’s a nice young man 

To feed the girls on candy. 

Up the river we trip together, 

We have not long to tarry, 

We don’t care what the old folks say 
When we get ready to marry. 

I won’t have none o’ your Weavily Wheat, 
I won’t have none o’ your barley, 

It takes the very best o’ wheat 

To bake a cake for Charley. 


After a night of this, indeed after an hour or so, the gamin in each of 
us comes from the dark corner where he has been carefully stifled under 
layers of dignity, decorum, and culture, and reigns supreme. 


KATHRYN BLAIR. 
Evansville College. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


For the last few years the Journal of American Folk-Lore has had no 
book reviews. Preceding this period for a number of years there were a few 
but no attempt was made to keep up with folkloristic publications as they 
appeared. An effort will be made, therefore, in the next few numbers to 
bring to the attention of our readers the most outstanding mythologies 
in the standard series which have not hitherto been reviewed even though 
they are not of recent date. Since the material published by the American 
Anthropological Association, the American Museum of Natural History, 
the University of California, and other institutions is bulky for the last ten 
years we make no attempt at exhaustive criticism. But we feel that the few 
works we have selected from each series should receive special notice. 
For example, among the Anthropological Papers of the American Museum 
of Natural History we find such titles as: Notes on Ceremonies at Laguna 
or Notes on the Sun Dance of the Sisseton Dakota and so on. These volumes 
must necessarily be of interest to the student of folklore but since we are 
so far behind we have selected only titles showing mythological content. 
However in the future we hope to keep pace with publications such as 
these, as they appear from time to time. 


MYTHS AND TRADITIONS OF THE CROW INDIANS. Robert H. Lowie. Anthropo- 
logical Papers of the American Museum of Natural History, Vol. XXV, 
Part. I, pp. 1—308. 

In this volume which contains a vast number of well-recorded myths 
and tales Professor Lowie has included in his introduction a summary of 
the characteristic traits of Crow mythology. Several outstanding features 
are the lack of a tendency towards abstract thought, aversion to systematiz- 
ation, as well as the absence of a tendency to use tales to account for the 
origin of ritual, the latter a marked propensity in some other Plains tribes. 
These considerations are of primary importance to the problem which 
most concerns Dr. Lowie, namely, the historical affiliations of the Crow 
mythology. To the student of primitive literature the summary is, to say 
the least, somewhat disappointing, since he wants to know what the Crow 
mythology contains rather than what it does zof contain. Students would 
appreciate above all a definition of the art style of Crow literature in a 
general summary. Such a definition should be brief and exhaustive. It is a 
difficult matter for a reader to formulate this kind of conclusion. He is 
obliged to read the entire volume with special reference to details and spend 
hours of research on other bodies of mythology in order to differentiate 
Crow literary art from any other. The author of a volume such as this, 
from his intimate acquaintance with the subject matter as well as with 
the whole setting in which it is found, could, in a few minutes, give a succinct 
statement of such matters as type of actors and plots, literary devices used, 
explanatory elements, tendency toward or away from poetical imagery, 
use of nature, of number, of color and the like. However, literary art styles 
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have never been defined and we may only hope that future investigators 
will append definitions to their works. 

Professor Lowie has done a useful piece of work; he has made a careful 
comparison of incidents and elements found among the Crow and their 
counterparts among other tribes. As a result of this comparison he con- 
cludes that Crow, Hidatsa and Arapaho were closely related as shown not 
only by close mythological parallels but also by similarities in age-societies 
and social usages. The entire work of comparison, besides being useful in 
establishing Lowie’s conclusions, is also invaluable to the student of com- 
parative mythology. 

As for the tales themselves: the Old Man Coyote Cycle is a very important 
group showing Coyote as Creator —- hence benefactor as trickster. The 
lack of consistency previously mentioned is marked in this cycle. 

The groups headed Hero Tales and Miscellaneous Tales are notable in 
having mostly human actors although animal actors are not entirely absent. 
The celestial beings, Sun, Moon and Morning Star are frequently used as 
persons in the same way as animals (or sometimes objects) are considered 
human in these and in the Coyote tales. On the other hand, the use of starlore 
as a literary device is much less marked among the Crow than among the 
Blackfoot and the Pawnee. The hero tales deal largely with monsters which 
are overcome. Typical ones are Jug Tilter, Fire Moccasins, Spreading Coulee, 
Devouring Owl and Tunneling Buffalo. 

The entire Crow collection furnishes rich material for the student to trace 
cultural reflections in folk literature. There is hardly a sentence which does 
not reflect some feature peculiar to Crow life and customs. I am not prepared 
to say whether or not any important custom is omitted, such a statement 
would require detailed knowledge of Crow society. 


GLADYS A. REICHARD. 
Barnard College, New York City. 


FOLK BELIEFS OF THE SOUTHERN NEGRO. By Newbell Niles Puckett, Ph. D. 
IX + 644 pages. Chapel Hill. The University of North Carolina Press. 
1926. 

Here is yet another book to add to the lengthening lists of valuable 
works issued by the University of North Carolina Press and of scholarly 
publications concerning the Southern Negro. It appeared in the same year 
and from the same press as The Negro and His Songs by that pioneer in 
scientific study of the Negro and his customs, Howard W. Odum, and his 
collaborator Guy B. Johnson. Dr. Puckett’s work is the product of twenty 
years of close association with the Negro — he even tried for a time the 
experience of being an amateur ‘‘hoodoo doctor’ — and he had in gathering 
his material the cooperation of the Negro colleges of the South. His book 
is based on as many as 10,000 beliefs collected from Mississippi, Georgia, 
Alabama, the heart of the ‘“‘Black Belt’’ of the South, and from other 
Southern States. The result is a volume that is extremely interesting 
reading. Dr. Puckett has made available a large mass of facts. His chapters 
are concerned with topics like burial customs, voodooism and conjuration, 
charms and cures, and signs and omens. It is not a kindly mythology that 
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they reflect. Rather do they suggest a love of the gruesome and terrifying. 
The pages abound with references to witches, ghosts, devils, goblins, snakes, 
black cats, headless horses, and other phenomena of superstition from which 
the white race has now pretty well worked itself free. 

Dr. Puckett is too sound a folk-lorist to accept all the strange beliefs and 
customs that he records as coming from Africa. He calls his volume in 
essence a study of ‘‘acculturation,’’ centering around folk-lore and super- 
stition because in nearly all other affairs of Negro life the African element 
has been almost entirely supplanted by the European. He shows that a 
majority of those superstitions now current in the Black Belt were originally 
from the whites. This is true of some of the strangest, and even of some of 
the voodoo rites. Some superstitions can be traced to mediaeval times. 
Purely African lore might be expected to die out soonest among the Negroes, 
for European lore would have a decided advantage over it for sustained 
influence. Undoubtedly there is confusion of African and European lore. 
But in four cases out of five, says Dr. Puckett, a weird archaic Negro doctrine 
is not a relic of African heathenism but of European origin, though centuries 
of education may have weaned our race out of it. Scholars of Negro folk- 
songs like Robert W. Gordon and Newman I. White have recently reached 
conclusions along the same lines as Dr. Puckett for folk-lore. Mr. Gordon, 
going back to nineteenth-century hymn books, finds a white basis for and 
white elements in the Negro spirituals, and Professor White in a recent 
investigation finds much the same to be true of Negro secular song. 


LOUISE POUND. 
University of Nebraska. 


MINSTRELSY OF MAINE: Folk-Songs and Ballads of the Woods and the 
Coast. Collected by Fannie Hardy Eckstorm and Mary Winslow Smyth. 
Boston and New York. Houghton Mifflin Company. 1927. XVI + 390 
pages. 

The studies of scholars are not always of interest to the general public, 
for, whatever their value, they are not always readable. Nor are the contri- 
butions of laymen, however readable, always of value to scholars. Mrs. 
Eckstorm and Miss Smyth’s Minstrelsy of Maine has interest for both 
scholars and laymen. It deserves ‘and it is likely to have many readers. 
It is of broader scope than Professor Roland P. Gray’s Songs of the Maine 
Lumberjacks. Beside songs of the woods of the ‘‘oldest,” ‘middle’ and 
“later’’ periods, there are included songs of the sea and shore, deep sea songs, 
chanteys, pirate songs, coastwise songs, and songs of pioneers. The volume 
is not a mere anthology, like many recent collections. Interspersed among 
the texts are discussions of matters like how the folk rewrite a song, the 
function of the singer, ballads and ballad-making. We are told of the places 
where the songs were recovered, and of the migrations of the songs, and 
of their singers. Of special interest to the reviewer is the chapter entitled 
“The Pursuit of a Ballad Myth” in which the origin of ‘“The Jam at Gerry’s 
Rock,” the initial ballad in Professor Gray’s collection, is discussed. It has 
served hitherto as the best attested and almost the only adequate example 
of a “communally composed’”’ narrative song. ‘‘Probably one hundred and 
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fifty men,” says Professor Gray, “‘took part in the making of that song’ — 
although the longest text has but 480 words. But he seems to have been 
too credulous of the accounts given him of its composition. Skepticism was 
first shown by Dr. Rickaby who found texts from other regions that he 
thought might antedate the Maine text. Mrs. Eckstorm and Miss Smyth 
have now shown by careful research that it could not have been composed 
in the locality nor at the time and in the manner that Professor Gray records 
for it. Of interest also is the text of ‘‘Canaday-I-O” of which the ‘‘com- 
munally composed” ‘‘The Buffalo Skinners’’ of J. A. Lomax’s Cowboy 
Songs is a variant or adaptation. 

Minstrelsy of Maine was written independently of other books of its type 
and it is the more valuable for that reason. It is dedicated by its authors to 
Mary Augusta Jordan, formerly of the faculty of Smith College, ‘“‘with 
happy memories of a great teacher.” 

LOUISE POUND. 

University of Nebraska. 


BALLADS AND SONGS OF THE SHANTY-Boy. Collected and edited by Franz 
Rickaby. Cambridge, Harvard University Press. 1926. XII + 236 pages. 
Professor Franz Rickaby has added one more volume to the anthologies 

of the pioneer lyrics of the American frontier. What several collectors have 

done for the cowboy songs of the Southwest and what Professor Roland 

P. Gray has done for the Maine lumberjacks, he has done for the rude lyrics 

of the “‘shanty-boys”’ of the North Central region. Most of his material was 

obtained from men who worked in the woods of Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota, mainly in the years from 1870 to 1900. This period he calls 
the ‘‘Golden Age of American lumbering.’’ In the Maine region the woodsmen 
are termed “‘lumberjacks’”’ by their anthologist. Those of the Pacific North- 
west have made for themselves the name ‘“‘loggers;” their talk is ‘logger 
talk,’’ and they hold the name “lumberjack” in contempt, says James 

Stevens in an article on this subject in American Speech. But in the North 

Central region the workers in the wood are known as “‘shanty-boys.”’ 

Most of the fifty-one songs of the Rickaby collection reflect the background 
of the woods. One sees the swinging axes, the fall of the noble pines, and 
one realizes the thrills and the perils of log jams. The life is one of hard toil 
and meagre pleasures. One of the latter is the singing on Saturday nights 
after the week’s labor is over. A few songs that were sung in the camps but 
are not of the woods are included in the volume; some tell of the sea, others 
of the battle or the prizefight. The shanty-boys’ songs were composed or 
adapted by individual singers, the editor observes, and since the Irish 
predominated among these unattached workers of the woods, the Irish 
street song afforded the usual pattern. Depending mainly on its character, 
the song was a solo, or there was an ensemble chorus or ensemble singing. 

Usually the songs were given by certain individual singers that were espe- 

cially popular and that, having good memories, knew scores of songs. The 

coming of machines ended the great days of the shanty-boys. ‘‘Then one 
morning,’’ says Professor Rickaby, ‘‘the romance of logging was gone. 

Gone were the feats, the prowess on the drive, for gone was the drive: the 

age of steel was upon lumbering — the impersonal age, the non-singing age.”’ 
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Professor Rickaby was a careful editor, endowed with the gift of selection, 
and he knew how to make his anthology readable as well as informative. 
There is an interesting introduction, and identifying notes comparing his 
texts with those of others are provided, and there is an index of first lines. 
A brief glossary of logging terms at the end is a novel and useful feature. 
But for his death, before his Ballads and Songs of the Shanty-Boy appeared, 7 
Professor Rickaby might have published a second volume, for he had, 
gathered more than enough material for it. 


LOUISE POUND. 
University of Nebraska. 


TEXAS AND SOUTHWESTERN LORE. Edited by J. Frank Dobie. Publications 

of the Texas Folk-Lore Society, number VI. § 2.50. 

Literature students at the University of Texas have found themselves 
amiably guided by Mr. Dobie to the ‘‘beginnings of art,’’ and in so doing 
they converge to ethnology. The viewpoint, however, the interest, is in the 
documents as human documents. The criterion is that they be genuine. 
Here is the point of convergence. 

Mr. Dobie’s own contribution, ‘‘Ballads and Songs of the Frontier Folk,” 
is strong with the smell of leather, in which he, a ranchman as well as an 
instructor in the University, takes intense pleasure, implying as it does that 
feel of knowing a land from a horse’s back. There is a healthy whoop to it, 
in Texas and to the south, conveyed vividly in this bit: 


“en 


O I’m wild and woolly 
And full of fleas. 

Ain’t never been curried 
Below the knees. 


I’m a wild she-wolf 
From Bitter Creek 
And it’s my night 
to ho-o-o-wl. 


As documents, Mr. Dobie’s own material, and Mrs. Dobie’s, ‘‘Tales and 
Rhymes of a Texas Household,’ European material with a frontier history 
and influence, stand out clearly as useful as well as pleasant reading. The 
Mexican — for the most part Spanish — elements, in Texas lore, are also 
tapped, and less the negro. The oil-field lore sketch of Mr. Dignowity is most 
especially close to the idea of the “‘beginnings.’’ On the ground of accuracy 
the selections from accounts of Spanish missionaries about the Tejas 
Indians, are a contribution not entirely acceptable. For a survey of the 7 
kind of material there is in Texas, and for some charming samples, the book 
is excellently planned. 

ANITA BRENNER. 

Columbia University. 
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